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| HE GENEALOGISTS MAGAZINE 
| (annual subscription 15s.) maintains 
| the high standard and wide variety of 
| interest which we have grown to expect from 
} this journal. The issues for September and 

December 1955 contain further instalments 
of Mr. C. D. P. Nicholson’s lists of early 
emigrants to America which he is compiling 
from the indentures of persons willing to 
serve in the Plantations in 1683 and 1684 at 
present among the Middlesex Quarter 
Sessions Records. An introductory note on 
this valuable source is in The Genealogists’ 
Magazine, vol. 12 (March, 1955), pp. 11-14, 
and it is of interest to note that since Mr. 
Nicholson began printing these abstracts, 
another hitherto unknown list of emigrants 
has been produced by the County Archivist 
of Lancashire from among his records. Mr. 
W. H. Challen contributes a useful paper 
on Sir James Earle and Dr. Percivall Pott, 
Royal Surgeons, in which he corrects a 
number of errors. Mr. P. M. Thomas’s 
descent of Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria, who died last August, is a pain- 
staking piece of work; the Crown Prince, 
says Mr. Thomas, was regarded by Jacobites 
as the rightful King of England. We 
wonder how many loyal subjects of our 
gracious. Sovereign Lady Elizabeth II have 
ever heard of Prince Rupprecht. Students 
of Quaker history will enjoy Mr. G. Andrews 
Moriarty’s short paper on ‘The New Eng- 
land Visit of William Edmondson ’, in 1671. 
There is a brief report on the success of the 
inaugural year of the Cambridge University 
Society of Genealogists, nineteen book re- 
views (not all solely concerned with 
genealogy) divided between the two issues, 
long lists of additions to the library and 
idocument collections, and very encouraging 
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lists of new members of the Society which 
is, indeed, doing a splendid service by en- 
abling many people to enjoy research on a 
subject which has so many fascinating by- 
ways to explore. 


DURING the past few weeks a very 

important addition has been made to 
the special collections in the Gloucester City 
Libraries. At the beginning of the year inti- 
mation was received from the Principal 
Probate Registry at Somerset House that 
consideration was being given to the possi- 
bility of transferring from the Probate 
Registry at Gloucester the ancient records 
of the probate jurisdiction of the Consistory 
Court of the Diocese of Gloucester to a 
suitable repository. The transfer is with 
the object of relieving the Probate Registries 
of the burden of keeping the records, and 
making it easier for searchers to have proper 
facilities for their enquiries. The City 
Libraries expressed willingness to accept the 
transfer of these important records, and on 
19 October 1955 the President of the Pro- 
bate, Divorce and Admiralty Division of the 
High Court of Justice, with the consent of 
the Lord Chancellor, made an Order 
directing that the records be deposited and 
preserved in the City Libraries. 

The records comprise over 50,000 original 
wills, many with inventories, proved in the 
Consistory Court of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, and administrations granted, 
with transcripts of the later wills which 
generally are more legible. They date from 
1541, when the Bishopric was founded, to 
11 January 1858, when the jurisdiction was 
transferred to the Probate Court. 


E Director of ‘Aslib’ (The Association 

of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8) 
announces the publication of Volume II of 
the Index to theses accepted for higher 
degrees in the universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland, covering the academic year 
1951-1952. Arranged under subject head- 
ings, this volume lists over 3,000 thesis 
titles, and gives the authors’ names and 
universities and the degree for which it was 
presented. 

Volume I (1950-51) of the Index has been 
reprinted and copies are now available. The 
price of each volume is 25s. (or 21s. to 
members of Aslib). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE HISTORY OF AMEN HOUSE 


MEN HOUSE, Warwick Square, is a 
Restoration building standing on the 
ruins of the Roman Wall. But why is it 
called Amen House? What is the origin of 
the names of the neighbouring lanes and 
who lived in the past on the site, or in the 
buildings, now owned by the Oxford 
University Press? 

There seems little evidence to suggest a 
British settlement in London before the 
Roman period and it was not until 
Claudius’s occupation of Britain in A.D. 43 
that a town began to grow up on Ludgate 
Hill and Cornhill,.divided by the Walbrook. 
The encircling wall, about 20 ft. high and 
10 to 12 ft. thick, was built c. A.D. 137 of 
Kentish ragstone, founded on packed flints 
and intersected at regular intervals by 
double or triple courses of bonding tiles. 
On the outer side the wall was protected by 
a broad ditch. The present Amen House 
is built across the western stretch of the wall, 
which in Roman times ran straight south to 
the river, cutting Ludgate Hill where the 
church of St. Martin’s now stands. In 
Amen House cellars a cross-section of the 
Roman Wall is preserved, but probably a 
layman will be more impressed standing in 
the courtyard of the warehouses off the Old 
Bailey, in what was once the City ditch 
(Hounds ditch—presumably from the dead 
dogs and refuse thrown into it), looking up 
at the high wall, which though often rebuilt 
and entirely whitewashed, remains on the 
original foundations. 

It is probable that soon after the con- 
struction of the wall, if not before, houses 
were built against it, on the inner side. So 
it is likely that this has been an inhabited 
site for some 1,800 years. 

It was during the Middle Ages that the 
street and place-names, which largely still 
survive, originated. Amen House is situated 
in Inner Farringdon Ward, named after a 
goldsmith, W. Farendon, who bought the 
aldermanry from Ralph le Feure in the 
year 1281, who had been granted it by 
‘Thomas de Arde(r)ne in return for ‘one 
clove or slip of Gilliflowers, at the feast of 
Easter, for all secular service and customes, 
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with warranty . . . against all people Chris- 
tian and Jewes, in consideration of twenty 
marks.’ The ward continued under the 
government of William and Nicholas, his 
son, for eight-two years. 

There had been gates at Ludgate and 
Newgate since Roman times and Newgate 
was used as a prison as early as Henry III's 
reign. The Central Criminal Court—the 
Old Bailey—stands on the site of Newgate 
and the modern wing of Amen House is 
partly built over its courtyard. The prison 
was burnt down by Wat Tyler’s men (1381), 
rebuilt in the 15th century by ‘Dick’ 
Whittington, after the Great Fire, 1666, and 
after the Gordon rioters had partially des- 
troyed it, 1780. During the 18th and 19th 
centuries crowds flocked to see executions 
outside the prison and probably the back 
windows of Amen House provided an excel- 
lent vantage point. Bailey is an old word 
for the outer wall of a feudal castle and 
the name Old Bailey must have derived from 
the stretch of the City wall between New- 
gate and Ludgate. 

Many have been puzzled and amused by 
the string of religious street-names in this 
district, Creed Lane, Ave Maria Lane, Pater 
Noster Row, Amen Corner, and Sermon 
Lane. Authorities differ as to their origin 
and the question has already been discussed 
in Notes & Queries (9th Series IV, pp. 190-1). 
Stow and others believe they derived from 
the stationers, who from early times had 
booths, or shops, in this district where they 
sold copies of the Creed, the Pater Noster, 
etc., or from turners of beads, paternoster- 
ers, who also lived in these roads. But there 
is another explanation which seems more 
probable and certainly more colourful. It 
is known that in the Middle Ages religious 
processions assembled outside St. Paul’s on 
Holy Thursday and Corpus Christi Day 
and then processed round the neighbouring. 
streets. It seems plausible that they recited 
‘Our Father’ down Pater Noster Row, end- 
ing with ‘Amen’ at Amen Corner; then 
turning left, they sang Ave Maria the length 
of Ave Maria Lane; crossed Ludgate Hill 
and said the Creed down Creed Lane; and 
ended with a sermon at Sermon Lane before 
returning to St. Paul’s. Harber thinks 
Sermon Lane was called after Adam Sermo- 
cinarus, who lived here in the 13th century, 
but it is, at least, possible that he took his 
name from the street and not vice versa. 
Warwick Lane was originally called 
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Eldenese Lane (Old Dean’s Lane) and it was 
inhabited in the time of Henry III by wax 
chandlers who supplied tapers for St. 
Paul’s. But in 1351 Thomas de Beauchamp, 
3rd earl of Warwick ‘was seized in his 
demesne as of fee of a messuage with 
garden, shops, and other appurtenances in 
Eledenes Lane’ and gradually Eldenese 
Lane came to be known as Warwick Lane. 
On the fall of Thomas, 4th earl, 1397, the 
land was granted to Thomas Percy, earl of 
Worcester, but was restored to Warwick on 
Henry IV’s accession and on Warwick’s 
death in 1401 the inn (on the site of the 
modern Warwick Square), 6 houses and 16 
‘shops were valued at £12. 

In 1450 the inn passed to Warwick the 
Kingmaker in right of his wife, Anne de 
Beauchamp. In the spring of 1458 he 
travelled from Calais to take part in a re- 
conciliation ceremony at St. Paul’s with 
Queen Margaret of Anjou. He came ‘ with 
600 men, all in red jackets, imbrodered with 
ragged staves before and behind and was 
lodged in Warwick Lane: in whose house 
there was oftentimes six Oxen eaten at a 
breakfast, and every Taverne was full of his 
meate, for he that had any acquaintance in 
that house, might have there so much of 
sodden and rost meate, as hee could pricke 
and carrie upon a long Dagger ’. 

After Warwick’s death his estates were 
divided between his sons-in-law, Clarence 
and Gloucester, but Anne Beaufort (d. of 
Edmund, earl of Somerset) lived here with 
her husband, William Paston, and her 
mother-in-law, Judge Paston’s wife. At this 
time Warwick Inn was sometimes called 
Somerset Inn, but the name did not last. 
John Paston wrote of it in 1474, ‘the place 
of Warwykes Inne is large and my graunt 
dame is agyd; it had been jopertous to leve 
moche plate wyth hyr ’. 

Warwick Inn passed to the crown in the 
reign of Henry VII and was temporarily 
used as a warehouse for the king’s tents 
and for the goods of the office of revels— 
in fact a capacious acting cupboard for the 
royal masques. The inn is mentioned in 
Chancery records (Chan. Proc. II. 173/50) 
when John Strangman, the landlord, wrote 
to Nicholas Bacon (Francis Bacon’s father), 
who was Keeper of the Great Seal between 
1558 and 1579, and Stow describes it in 
1603 as ‘an ancient house there builded by 
an Earle of Warwicke, and was since called 
Warwicke Inne’. By this time it had been 
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divided up into tenements round the original 
courtyard. Though Stow does not mention 
a Warwick Court, not only does it appear 
on the map of London attributed to Ralph 
Agas c. 1560 but in The Returns of 
Divided Houses in the City of London 
compiled in 1637 its position off Warwick 
Lane is described and its ‘continuars’ 
Gyles Symonds and Widow Winterburne 
and other inmates are listed. 

All this part of London was destroyed 
by the Great Fire of 1666, which raged for 
five days and destroyed 13,200 houses and 
89 parish churches besides old St. Paul’s. 
Oliver and Mills, contemporary Survey of 
Ground staked out after the Fire of London 
describes in detail most of the houses re- 
built. Among these I discovered the follow- 
ing entry (Mills II, 131b): 

Sir Thomas Collom—March the 5th 1669. 

Seven foundations set out the day above- 

said situate in . . .Warwick Lane belong- 

ing to the said Sr. Thomas Collom . . 

containing upon the front North and 

South 110 foot from the middle of each 

party wall and in breadth at the back 

and or West .. . and from North to South 

117 from the middle of each party wall 

and in depth on the North side East and 

West from the out of the front next War- 

wick Lane to the East side of London 

Wall 223 foot and in depth on the South 

side East and West to a breadth 92 foot 

the breadth extendeth southwards 5 foot 

and more in depth on the same side to a 

second breadth 25 foot the breadth 

extends Southward 16 foot 10 inches and 
more in depth on the same side to 
the East side of London—134 foot 

6 inches the Dean and Chapter on the 

South Side. Doctor Cox upon the North 

Side—City Land on the West side. 

These dimensions roughly correspond 
with the depth from Warwick Lane to the 
Roman Wall at the back of Amen House 
and the complete width of Warwick Square 
and its surrounding houses. The father of 
Sir Thomas Collom, or Cullum, also Sir 
Thomas, had lost his estates under the 
Commonwealth but had been created a 
baronet at the Restoration. He died in 1664. 
The younger Sir Thomas evidently meant 
his town house to be worthy of his position 
and the ground and first floors of No. 10 
Warwick Court, which he probably reserved 
for himself, were decorated with moulded 
panelling, which is particularly fine over the 
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fireplace in the large first-floor room, now 
used by the Publisher. 

In Ogilby and Morgan’s Map of London, 
1677, Nos. 10, 11, and 12 Warwick Court 
—the present front of Amen House—are 
clearly shown. It is difficult to see which 
were the other four foundations mentioned 
in the Survey, but they had probably been 
subdivided by this time to form the houses 
round the court. In the deeds the first owner 
of No. 10 (the most southerly of the 3 
houses fronting on Warwick Square) was a 
Doctor Dornelly—perhaps a variant spelling 
of a Nicholas Darell, D.Med. mentioned 
in the Lit. Reg. 1678 or of Frances Dorrell 
who was living in the parish of Christ 
Church in 1695. 

The next owner seems to have been 
Thomas Staynoe, B.Div. who was vicar of 
Christ Church from 1691 till his death in 
1708. About this time Strype describes 
Warwick Court as ‘a very handsome, 
spacious and airy court’. Joseph Trapp 
bought the house after Staynoe’s death, for 
though he was not appointed vicar of Christ 
Church until 1722 he had previously been 
a lecturer at the church. This Joseph Trapp 
was well known in his own day and in 1708 
had been appointed first Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford. Few of his poems have survived 
the test of time but his Tory epigram: 

The King observing with judicious eyes 

The state of both his universities, 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse, and why? 

That learned body wanted loyalty ; 

To Cambridge books, as very well discerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learning, 
is preserved in the Dictionary of Quotations. 
Trapp was a friend of Sacheverell and 
knew Swift, but the latter seems to have 
held him in scant regard, describing him as 
‘a coxcomb’ and one of his poems as ‘a 
dull piece, not half so good as Stella’s’. A 
Highchurchman, Trapp preached a sermon 
at Christ Church against Whitefield on 29 
April 1739, On the Nature, Folly, Sin and 
Danger of being Righteous overmuch. 
Whitefield attended this sermon and pub- 
lished a reply. Trapp had a fine library at 
No. 10, which was sold after his death and 
Bishop Pearce stated that ‘ he studied harder 
than any man’. The house passed to his 
son, also a clergyman, as a marriage settle- 
ment, and remained in the Trapp family till 
1789. 

In the last year of the reign of King 
George II (1759), London’s oldest daily 
newspaper, the Public Ledger, was founded. 
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In the 1780’s Francis Blythe was its pro- 
prietor and about this time he moved the 
offices to 12 Warwick Court, living here 
with his wife, Rose. John Crowder, who 
had been trained as a printer, assisted him 
and soon afterwards married their niece, 
Mary. The Public Ledger, which now 
mainly confines itself to commerce, at the 
end of the 18th century was a leading news- 
paper, containing much political news be- 
sides pages of shipping advertisements, etc. 
In fact the Government considered it 
necessary to ‘allow’ the Ledger £100 a year 
to ensure its support, though the paper’s 
motto was ‘open to all parties, but influ- 
enced by none’. 

Francis Blythe handed over the business 
to Crowder in 1787. He died in the follow- 
ing year but his wife continued to live here 
till her death in 1803, when she bequeathed 
the house to her niece, Mary, Mrs. Crowder. 
In 1814 Crowder also acquired No. 10 in 
payment of a debt and it seems likely that 
he and his wife lived in No. 10, the hand- 
somer building, and used No. 12 as offices. 
John Crowder had a distinguished City 
career. Though he retired from the Public 
Ledger in 1821 (Thomas Richards taking 
over), he became an alderman in 1823, 
sheriff in 1825, and Lord Mayor, 1829-30. 
The Public Ledger removed to Fleet Street 
in 1829 and Crowder himself went to live 
at Hammersmith. 

During the 19th century the two houses, 
Nos. 11 and 12, socially went downhill. No 
longer private houses, they were subdivided 
into offices. In 1848 the name Warwick 
Court was changed to Warwick Square. 
The London Directories from this date list 
their inmates, who range from furriers and 
embossers, to the Sporting Magazine, the 
County Chronicle, and Blackie, the publish- 
ers. By 1867 straw hat makers were occupy- 
ing No. 11, to be succeeded by Wragg, a 
carpet man. Meanwhile Crampton, lace- 
makers, had turned No. 12 into a warehouse, 
allowing it to become almost a ruin by 
1919 when it was sold to the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

P Fortunately No. 10 had escaped such a 
ate. 
lived here and continued to do so for many 
years, his widow staying on after his death. 
In 1865 the property was leased to W. H. 
Haydon, a music publisher, who together 
with George Kentish renewed the lease in 
1879. Kentish actually seems to have lived 


In 1848 a solicitor, Charles Young, |i 
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there for many years. After his death in 
1922 the Press bought the house from his 
heir, Brigadier-General Kentish. 

In 1924 the three houses were amalga- 
mated by the Oxford University Press and 
the modern Old Bailey wing was added. 
The whole building was called Amen 
House, taking the word ‘Amen’ from 
Amen Corner, the previous London head- 
quarters of the Oxford University Press. 


ANNE HARDEN. 
Librarian, Amen House. 


.A NEW SITE FOR THE SALISBURY 
COURT THEATRE 


N the south side of London’s Salisbury 
Square is the large Neo-Grecian Times 
of India building. On the left hand corner 
of this structure is affixed a blue sign indi- 
cating in white letters that here is the “ Site 
of the Salisbury Court Playhouse, 1629- 
1649.” There are two errors relative to this 
sign. First, it is known that the terminal 
date is incorrect; second, a reconsideration 
of the available evidence suggests that the 
location is incorrect as well. 

The fact that the date 1649 should read 
1666 is pointed out by Walter George Bell 
when he presents evidence that the Salisbury 
Court playhouse, along with St. Bride’s 
Church and Dorset House, was destroyed 
in the Great Fire.’ The dates of the play- 
house are, therefore, from 1629 until August 
28, 1666. 

In addition to being misdated, the sign is 
wrongly located. A close scrutiny of two 
seventeenth century maps, Richard New- 
court’s An Exact Delineation of the Cities of 
London and Westminster and Suburbs (1658) 
and Thomas Street and others’ An Exact 
Survey of the Streets and Lanes and 
Churches Contained within the Ruin 
(December 1666), indicates that the sign has, 
in fact, been placed on the site of Dorset 
House (see Diagram).? Bell has located the 
theatre immediately behind the site of 
Dorset House, but in doing this he failed 
to consider the important evidence contained 
in the indenture relative to the leasing of 
the property in 1629. This document sup- 


*Walter George Bell, Fleet Street in Seven 


*| Centuries (1912), pp. 347-48. 

* Both of these maps have been reproduced by 
the London a Society ; Newcourt’s in 
1905 and Street’s in 1908. 
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plies the following information: first, that 
the plot was one hundred and forty feet 
long by forty-two feet wide with the longer 
dimension running from east to west, and 
second, that the plot was bounded on one 
side by “the wall of the great Garden be- 
longinge to the Mansion called Dorset house 
and [on the other by] the wall that severs the 
said court from the Lane called Water lane 
[now Whitefriars Street] .. .”* Thus Bell’s 
location must also be wrong, for the west 
boundary of his site is Primrose Hill rather 
= Water Lane, as was specified in the 
eed. 
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The problem then is to locate the site 
of the Salisbury Court playhouse. Consid- 
ering the one hundred and forty feet east- 
west dimension and the specific reference 
to Water Lane, a more logical location 
would be the site indicated by letter C in 
the diagram. There is an additional bit of 
evidence which supports this. The location 
of the Duke’s Theatre, 1671-c.1720 (see letter 

*Peter Cunningham, “The Whitefriars, the 
Salisbury Court and the Duke’s Theatres,” The 
Shakespeare Society Papers, IV (1849), 103-04. See 
also J. Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and 


Restoration Stage (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1928), pp. 100-113. 
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D in diagram), is definitely established.‘ It 
is generally referred to as the Duke’s house 
in Dorset Garden.’ If this area is indeed 
Dorset Garden, then site C in the diagram 
could have as its east boundary “. . . the 
wall of the great Garden belonginge to the 
Mansion called Dorset House ...” Thus, 
in the light of the available evidence, the 
blue sign would be better located if it were 


Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio, U.S.A. 
‘ Bell, - cit., p. 313. Also Cunningham, op. 


cit., p. 109. 
5 Allardyce Nicoll, British Drama (1949), p. 218. 


ADDENDA et CORRIGENDA 


I HAVE seldom succeeded in publishing 

anything without coming across further 
information which I should have included 
if I had only discovered it in time. I am 
therefore all the more grateful to these col- 
umns for the opportunity to round up these 
latecomers who missed their various buses 
and so to place them and the references to 
them on record. Most of them complete 
former articles in N. & Q. 


i. JULIA ALPINULA 
Speaking of Switzerland, London, 1952, 
111 


The Julia Alpinula inscription is more 

remarkable than I had realised. It runs 
IVLIA ALPINVLA HIC IACEO 
INFELICIS PATRIS INFELIX PROLES 
DEAE AVENT. SACERDOS 
EXORARE PATRIS NECEM NON POTVI 
MALE MORILIN FATIS ILLI ERAT 
VIXI ANNOS XXIII 

All the commentators and poets who have 
dealt with this text have construed the 4th 
line: “‘ my prayers failed to avert the tragic 
death of my father”. Professor W. M. 
Edwards has pointed out to me that in Latin 
of the Ist Century A.D. the only possible 
meaning of this line is “I failed to obtain 
by entreaty the slaughter of my father”. 

When Justus Lipsius received this text and 
Janus Gruterus published it in his Inscrip- 
tiones (Amstelodami 1707), did they fail to 
notice this absurdity, or did they ascribe it 
to the illiterate language of a provincial of 
Avenches? And did the forger Paul 
Wilhelm alias Merula of Dordrecht know 
no better, or did he do it deliberately to hoax 
the humanists and satisfy his conscience, 
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since his forgery contained within it such 
patent evidence of its spurious nature? [| 
am reminded of the late Reginald Campbell 
Thompson who for fun made some cunei- 
form clay tablets and always stuck a J pen- 
nib in them. Some of them found their way 
into the Bodleian where he afterwards 
recognised them when cataloguing the 
cuneiform tablets. 

A further list of authors who were taken 
in by the Julia Alpinula forgery is given by 
F. Stalhelin: Die Schweiz in Rdmischer 
Zeit, Basil, 1948, p. 191. 

Il. THOMASSET 

N. & Q. 194, 1949, 445. 





Through the kindness of Mme. Edward’ 


de Rham of Lausanne I have been able to 
see the Thomasset family tree and to expand 
and amend my former article. I restrict 
myself to the lines and names leading to 
Edmund Davall, to his wife, and to Mme. de 
Rham. 

Jean Thomasset d. 1398, was present at 
the duel between Othon de Grandson (Sir 
Otho de Grandisson) and Gerard, m. (1) 
Conrade de Sacconay and had issue two 
daughters; m. (2) Bernardine Champion 
and had issue 

Alexandre Thomasset, m. Suzanne de la 
Fléchére and had issue 

Pierre Thomasset, m. Clauda de Villars 
and had issue two sons including 

Amey Thomasset d. 1538, m. Henriette de 
Pontarlier and had issue 

Claude Thomasset d. 1535, m. (1) Miaz 


de Galeray, m. (2) Pernette Depré and had} j 


issue five sons and five daughters including 

Francois Thomasset I m. (1) 28 Nov. 1560 
Louise de Gruyére, m. (2) Anne Baddel, m. 
(3) Anne Conod, and had issue five sons 
including 

Olivier Thomasset I Mayor of Agy, m. (1) 
Ethienaz de Gruyére, m. (2) Ballagarde 
d’Anay, m. (3) Dianne Chariére, and had 
issue three sons including 

Francois Thomasset II Mayor of Agy and 
Chatelain of Romainmétier as previously 
related, m. (1) Ethiennaz Quisard and had 
issue 

Jean Francois Thomasset I, m. 
Louise de Bretigny and had issue 

Jean Pierre Thomasset b. 1671 d. 1730, m. 
Anne Catherine Quisard and had issue 

Amédée-Ethienne-Rodolphe Thomasset b. 
1707, and 

Anne-Louise Thomasset b. 1708, school- 
mistress in London, and 


1685 
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Héléne-Louise Thomasset b. 1710, em- 
broidress in London, and 
Marte-Catherine Thomasset b. 1712, and 
Marianne Thomasset b. 1714 and 
Amédée-Marc-Ethienne Thomasset b. 
1716 and 


Anne-Francoise Thomasset b. 1719, 
schoolmistress in London, and 
Francoise-Octavie Thomasset b. 1721, 


schoolmistress in London, and 
Francois-Louis-Victor Thomasset b. 1722, 

established in London 1742, and 
Madeleine-Octavie Thomasset b. 1725 and 
Charlotte Thomasset 1728-1788, m. 1758 

Edmund Davall and had issue Edmund 


‘Davall 1763-1798 as previously related. 


Francois Thomasset II as previously re- 
lated m. (2) Anne Thomasset and had issue 

Olivier Thomasset II b. 1631, m. Anne 
Marie de Pierrefleur and had issue nine sons 
and four daughters including 

Samuel Thomasset b. 1666, m. Barbille 
Bourgeois and had issue 

Georges-Francois Thomasset 1696-1778, 
for a time clergyman in England, m. 1736 
Henriette Marie Marrel and had issue 

Louis-Marguerite Thomasset 1739-1783, 
m. Victor Frédéric Crinsoz de Cottens and 
had issue 

Henriette-Louise-Stéphane de 
Cottens, 1762-1839 m. 1789 

Edmund Davall 1763-1798 as previously 
related. 

Olivier Thomasset II also had issue 

Jean-Francois Thomasset II 1651-1729, 
judge of Orbe, m. 1675 Suzanne-Catherine 
de Hennezel and had issue two sons 
including 

Laurent-Emanuel Thomasset b. 1682, m. 
1716 Louise Christen d’Yo and had issue 
five daughters and 

Georges-Samuel-Henri Thomasset 1737- 
1815 Chatelain of Orbe, m. Anne-Marie 
Rolaz and had issue 

Jean - Louis - Victor - Samuel 
1766-1812 fell in Russia, and 

Frédéric-Georges-Etienne Thomasset 
1769-1812 fell in Russia, and 

Emanuel Thomasset 1772-1859,  m. 
Marianne Doxat and had issue two sons and 
two daughters including 

Antoine-Louis-T héodore Thomasset 1814- 
1879, established in England, m. (1) Sarah 
Bartlett, m. (2) Henriette Waller 1834-1914 
and had issue 

Mary Thomasset b. 1849, m. James Clark, 
and 


Crinsoz 


Thomasset 
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Florence-Annette Thomasset b. 1850, m. 
E. Haslehurst, and 

Theodore Frederic Henry Thomasset b. 
1851, m. Emma M. Vines, and 

a“ Thomasset b. 1852, m. J. B. Scott, 
an 

Claude Thomasset b. 1858, and 

Ernest Thomasset b. 1860, 
Arthur Street, London, E.C.4, and 

Hans Paul Thomasset b. 1862, and 

Edmund Thomasset b. 1863, m. Annie 
Addenbrook, and 


late of 8 


Ada Thomasset b. 1865, m. Harold 
Gripper, and 

Victor Thomasset b. 1867, m. Eulalia 
Chapin, and 


Marguerite Thomasset b. 1869, m. Ed- 
mond de Rham, and 

Bernard Charles Thomasset b. 1872, and 

Francis Thomasset b. 1879. 


Natural History Museum, S.W. 
GAVIN DE BEER. 


THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GAWAIN 
AND THE GREEN KNIGHT” 


"THE problem was approached circum- 

spectly. The first question was “ How 
did the poet know that the Dee was fordable 
from Wales to the Wirral? ” The poet must 
have been sure of his facts or he wouldn't 
have remarked on this part of Sir Gawain’s 
journey. In the 14th century the Dee was 
normally crossed at Chester, few people out- 
side Flint or North Cheshire could have 
known of the fords above Chester because 
few people ever used the fords. Besides, 
few people would ever need to cross from 
the County of Flint to the Wirral because, 
as the poet tells us, the Wirral was a wilder- 
ness. These fords must only have been 
used locally, by farmers and country people. 
Principally they must have been used for 
cattle-herding by the owners of the Saltney 
marshes—the Cistercian monks of Basing- 
werk Abbey, and by their neighbours to 
the north, the Cistercian monks of Stanlow 
(who held property, reaching nearly to the 
Saltney marshes, in the Wirral). 

Now the poet was not a Cheshire man. 
Granted there are Cheshire influences in the 
language he wrote, but the accent is North 
Lancashire. Apart from the language we 
have the authority of scholars of the quality 
of Oakden to place the poet as living some- 
where in the vicinity of Clitheroe, perhaps 
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serving the Dukes of Lancaster at Clitheroe 
Castle. 

What link existed between these two 
districts in the 14th century? The answer 
is provided by the Cistercian monks of 
Stanlow whose small monastery was the 
parent of Whalley Abbey near Clitheroe in 
Lancashire. It is clear that there was a fair 
amount of traffic between these monasteries 
from the foundation of Whalley to the Dis- 
solution. Records show that the Abbots of 
Whalley spent heavily on travel in the 14th 
Century. 

These may seem sundry facts of little 
connection with our subject until one notices 
a further fact. If one wishes to travel be- 
tween Whalley and Stanlow by the quickest 
and most direct route one would cross the 
Mersey to Stanlow by way of Hale in Lanca- 
shire. There may not have been a regular 
ferry but there is.certainly a road from Hale 
to the Mersey and there must have been 
some way of crossing the river at low or 
high tide. This short road passes within 
yards of the Manor of Hale where, in the 
14th century, there lived the Ireland family. 
It was there that the Ireland MS was written. 

I shall not speculate at length about poetic 
monks reciting at Hale whilst enjoying the 
hospitality of the Ireland family en route 
for Stanlow, or about a scribe patiently 
copying the poems of Whalley monks for 
the benefit of the Irelands. But I do advance 
the suggestion that the author was familiar 
with this route, either through conversation 
with acquaintances, or through personal 
experience. 

The Abbey of Whalley has been more 
thoroughly investigated by local historians 
than most. They have had a great deal of 
help from records left by the monks, includ- 
ing a Coucher book. If you are interested 
you may read the history of the abbey in 
one of two weighty volumes containing a 
history of the parish of Whalley, the work of 
a tireless local historian. There is a particu- 
larly amusing episode of a lecherous 
anchoress, the very model of Sir Gawain’s 
temptress. If you become convinced, as I 
was, that the character of the abbey seems 
to fit the character of the poet, you may 
have the thrill of searching through a 
nominal roll of monks to find him. (There 
is only one Hugo de. . . Hugo de Bradeleigh 
who seems to have lived too late to be any- 
thing but a scribe of the MS NERO A x.) 
I am sure that the author of “ Sir Gawain 
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and the Green Knight” was in that place 
some time, as novice, pupil, monk, chaplain, 
servant or what have you. 

If you are really optimistic, as I was, you 
may search through the histories of the two 
families which took the property of the 
Monks of Whalley at the dissolution—to 
find how the MS got to Bank in Yorkshire. 
On the other hand you may simply not be 
convinced, and I can only beg permission 
to leave this field unmolested by the most 
searching critics in the game. G.P.J. 


SIR WILLIAM BONQUER 
(cc. 324, 418) 


iw may be useful to add a little precision 

to Mr. J. B. Whitmore’s account of 
Bonquer’s service as an eyre commissioner 
in 1262-3 and as a Bench justice in 1264-5 
and again in 1266. That Bonquer was called 
upon to serve was due largely to a number 
of unexpected deaths and retirements since 
1255 which had considerably thinned the 
judicial ranks. 

In January 1262 government was able to 
resume the eyre visitation which had been 
halted by political opposition in the preced- 
ing summer. There were two circuits, one 
of which was led by Nicholas de Turri, the 
only one of Bracton’s former coram rege 
colleagues still serving. It was with Turri 
that Bonquer served. He began as the most 
junior of five justices in the Bedford eyre 
which lasted from Easter three weeks until 
after the morrow of the Ascension (30 April- 
19 May 1262) with the usual main sessions 
at Bedford and a subsidiary session at Dun- 
stable, from which a civil and foreign plea 
roll, an amercements roll and 28 feet of fines 
survive. After Whitsun the same five 
justices held the Essex eyre, from the octave 
of Trinity to about St. John five weeks (11 
June-29 July) with the usual main sessions 
at Chelmsford and a subsidiary session at 
Rayleigh for the liberty of Rochford, from 
which the remains of Turri’s heavily dam- 
aged roll and 99 feet of fines survive. In 
these fines Bonquer now takes precedence 
over two of his colleagues, William de 
Englefield and Adam de Greynvill; though 
both had been prominent for more than a 
decade in the royal service, the former as 
an eyre and assize commissioner, the latter 
as a justice of the Jews and forest adminis- 
trator. Bonquer occurs in only a few of the 
19 fines made at the Rayleigh session, which 
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took place at the very end of the eyre; his 
absence from this was probably caused by 
his impending visit to France. The circuit 
was resumed after the long vacation with 
the Hertford eyre. The justice next in 
seniority to Turri, Robert de Brywes, had 
now left to conduct a third circuit in his 
own western counties so the chirographers 
now place Bonquer in second position. The 
main session of the eyre lasted from the 
octave of Michaelmas to the morrow of 
Souls (6 October-3 November) at Hertford, 
then at St. Albans and then again at Hert- 
ford. Afterwards there was a session at 
Berkhamstead, for pleas from the Honor, at 
which Bonquer was not present. A dam- 
aged civil and foreign plea roll and 36 feet 
of fines survive. Next came the Kent eyre, 
which ran from the octave of St. Martin to 
about St. Martin three weeks (18 Nov.-2 Dec. 
1262) when it was adjourned for Advent and 
Christmas, resuming on the morrow of 
Hilary one month (14 Jan.-10 Feb. 1263). 
There were the usual main sessions at 
Canterbury and Rochester and the special 
session at Tonbridge for the liberty of the 
lowy which on this occasion was conducted 
by Bonquer alone. As well as the 78 feet 
of fines and a main foreign pleas roll 
Bonquer’s own roll for the eyre survives 
(Justices Itinerant etc. roll No. 363). It is a 
typical subsidiary roll of a puisne justices 
and contains the civil pleas for the lowy of 
Tonbridge, the attornies, the essoins, the 
foreign pleas and the civil pleas taken at 
Canterbury and Rochester. After Lent the 
circuit resumed with the Hampshire eyre, 
which opened on the quinzaine of Easter (15 
April). The usual Winchester sessions were 
completed before Whitsun and the South- 
ampton sessions began afterwards, on the 
morrow of Trinity (28 May) but on the 
same day the eyre was prorogued by letters 
close and the next eyre, for Wiltshire, aban- 
doned. The troubles on the Welsh border 
which heralded Simon de Montfort’s armed 
demonstration against London had begun. 
Nevertheless the justices had to tidy up the 
outstanding civil business against a possible 
resumption and they continued at South- 
ampton until about the quinzaine of Trinity 
(10 June) and then moved to Wilton for a 
brief session devoted wholly to civil pleas 
until about the morrow of St. John (25 
June). With that the eyre visitation ended, 
the eyres planned for the autumn and 
winter being abandoned. There is a foreign 
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pleas roll for the Hampshire eyre and the 
Wilton sessions and 53 feet of fine survive 
from the former. 

The Liberate roll for 46 Henry III (ms. 
11, 3) shows that Bonquer’s £20 instalment 
of salary for the Easter half year 1262 was 
payable from the issues of the Bedfordshire 
eyre as his Michaelmas instalment was pay- 
able from the Kent eyre. The roll for the 
next year is heavily damaged but no doubt 
he was assigned on the issues of the Hamp- 
shire eyre. 

His first period of Bench service began 
after Lewes and was continuous from 
Michaelmas term 1264 to Michaelmas 1265. 
There are no plea rolls for any of these 
terms, in the first four of which Bonquer 
was junior to Gilbert de Preston, Nicholas 
de Turri and Harvey de Borham, an Essex 
man and former steward of Westminster 
abbey who seems to have been a pronounced 
supporter of the earl of Gloucester and the 
baronial side. For Michaelmas 1264 there 
are only seven feet of fines dated between 
the morrow of Souls and the quinzaine of 
St. Martin (3-25 November), suggesting that 
term opened late and that much less than 
normal business was done. For Hilary term 
there are 25 fines dated between the octave 
of Hilary and the octave of Candlemas (20 
Jan.-9 Feb. 1265); for Easter term there are 
37 fines dated as usual between the quinzaine 
of Easter and the morrow of the Ascension 
(19 April-15 May). Trinity term was cut 
short as the political situation deteriorated 
rapidly and only four fines survive, all dated 
on the usual opening date of the octave of 
Trinity (7 June). All four justices are named 
as present in all the foregoing feet of fines. 
After Evesham Nicholas de Turri left the 
Bench to re-establish his old court coram 
rege with his colleagues the stewards of 
the royal household; there was no place for 
Harvey de Borham; so Gilbert de Preston 
and Bonquer sat together for Michaelmas 
term 1265, the 24 fines being dated on the 
octave and quinzaine of Michaelmas and 
again from Michaelmas one month to the 
quinzaine of St. Martin (6-13 Oct. and 27 
Oct.-25 Nov.). 

During Bonquer’s absence on diplomatic 
affairs for the first three terms of 1266 the 
perennial Gilbert de Preston had the assis- 
tance of the Kent and Dorset knights Walter 
de Bearstead and John de la Lynde. 
Bonguer rejoined the court for the opening 
of Michaelmas term; he and de la Lynde 
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are named along with Preston in all 30 feet 
of fines for the term, dated between the 
octave of Michaelmas and the morrow of 
St. Andrew (6 Oct.-1 Dec.). However it is 
plain that the presence of Bonquer and de la 
Lynde during the later dates of the term 
is a fiction. For apart from what we know 
of their mission to France from the chancery 
enrolments Preston’s piea roll for the term 
survives (Curia Regis Roll 176) and among 
the business of the octave of St. Martin it 
carries the enrolment of a chancery order 
dated 4 November at Kenilworth associ- 
ating the treasurer, master Thomas de 
Wymondham, with the Bench justices in 
hearing an important action between the 
bishop of Bath and Wells and the abbot of 
Glastonbury. To this is added the note that 
when the mandate was received only Preston 
and the treasurer were present in the Bench 
because Bonquer and de la Lynde were then 
busied in parts beyond the seas but their 
return was expected before the opening of 
Hilary term, so the parties were adjourned 
to the octave of Hilary (m. 33 d.). But 
Bonquer never returned to the Bench, nor 


did de la Lynde. C. A. F. MEEKINGS. 


MARLOWE’S “DOCTOR FAUSTUS ” 


GEVERAL modern editors have been 
puzzled by the first two lines of Mar- 

lowe’s Doctor Faustus, which, at first sight, 
seem to contradict the historical facts. 
Marlowe refers to the battle of Lake Trasi- 
mene (217 B.C.)' with the following state- 
ment: 

Not marching now in fields of Thracimene, 

Where Mars did mate the Carthaginians, 


Intends our Muse to daunt His heauenly verse.’ 
This passage is, as far as its intrinsic mean- 
ing is concerned, the same in the Quartos 
of 1604 and 1616°: Hannibal appears to 
have been defeated, and this is, indeed, the 
sense attributed to these lines in the O.E.D. 

The fact, however, that Hannibal with his 
superior tactics carried the day has caused 
difficulties of interpretation. It appeared to 
be so unlikely that Marlowe, as a student 


*For sources etc. see Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzy- 
klopedie 

*7W. W. Greg (ed.), Marlowe’s Faustus. The 
Parallel Texts, Oxford, 1950, p. 162. Italics in 
the original text. 

* The variants of the 1616 Quarto: .. . Marching 
in the fields . . .” and “. . . mate the warlike 
Carthagens .. .”.. See Greg, op. cit. p. 163. 
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of the ancient classics, should have com. 
mitted such a blunder that more than one 
critic has assumed a corruption of the text, 

Of the various interpretations of the 
passage, those by Dr. F. S. Boas and Dr, 
W. W. Greg deserve serious consideration, 
Dr. Boas points out that if Marlowe were 
sufficiently interested in this incident “to 
make it a leading episode in a play [he] must 
have known that it was one of Hannibal's 
greatest victories. If the reading is right,” 
he continues, “‘ mate’ appears to mean 
‘enter into alliance with’.”* Dr. W. W. 
Greg has objected to this interpretation on 
the grounds that “there seems no close 
parallel for such a use. (The sense ‘ consort 
with’ is not recorded before the nineteenth 
century and is intransitive.*) 

Dr. Greg himself is in favour of another 
interpretation of to mate, namely, of making 
it the equivalent of to rival or to cope with. 
He also accepts the implication that, in order 
to comply with the historical facts, Mars 
must be taken “ as equivalent to the military 
power of Rome.” However, he does not 
give any justification of this identification, 
and it is, indeed, highly improbable that 
there is any authority to support it. 

Dr. Greg’s alternative is an emendation: 
“ Of course, if B printed the Prologue from 
A mate may be an error: it might, for in- 
stance, be a misprint for mete, either in the 
sense of ‘ measure (strength with) ’—which, 
however, lacks authority—or simply as a 
spelling of meet—which, though recorded, 
is unusual.””*) 

In fact, the problem can easily be solved 
without emendations or forced interpreta- 
tions. As a classical scholar, Marlowe 
certainly knew that in Roman literature 
Mars most frequently meant fortune in war. 
The practice of identifying the god of war 
with martial enterprise and victory is also 
common English usage, and the O.E.D. lists 
(sense 1) “ warfare, warlike prowess, fortune 
in war” among the meanings of Mars. The 
authorities quoted cover the period from 
1374 to 1785. From the historical facts it 
appears that fortune in war is the most 
natural sense of the word in the present 
context of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. 

The second difficulty of interpretation— 
to mate—can be removed as well. The 


meaning of the verb in this context is not]i 


“F. S. Boas (ed.). The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus, London, 1949, p. 55, note. 
5 Op. cit., p. 295. * Ibid., p. 296. 
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to be found along the lines of to checkmate, 
to overcome, to defeat, but along those 
suggested by Adolphus W. Ward in his 1878 
edition of the play. Ward, as Greg reiter- 
ates, took the verb as meaning fo rival, to 
cope with, but this interpretation evidently 
does not do justice to the text. However, 
in the same connection the O.E.D. lists as 
a fourth possible meaning “ to joint suitably 
with; to associate”; also, as now obsolete, 
“to provide with what is suitable.” In all 
these senses the verb is transitive, as the 
context requires. The authorities listed in- 
clude Shakespeare (1593) and J. Haig (1626), 
so that there can be little doubt that this 
particular connotation of the verb was in 
common usage when Marlowe wrote his 
play. If this meaning of to mate is sub- 
stituted, the seemingly mysterious passage 
now reads: Where fortune in war (= Mars) 
joined (=did mate) the Carthaginians. This 
is in complete accordance with the historical 
facts, and, far from showing a lack of 
classical knowledge on Marlowe’s part, the 
line is rather a tribute to his classical 


learning. BERNHARD FABIAN. 
University of Marburg. 


A PROBABLE SOURCE OF 
“ROMEO AND JULIET” III. i. 100-101 


((oM MENTATORS have pointed out that 
in almost his dying breath Mercutio 
puns on “grave”, but it seems to have 
escaped notice that the latter half of the 
sentence in which this word occurs has a 
scriptural origin. In the Good Quarto of 
1599 Mercutio says of the wound received 
from Tybalt: 
No tis not so deepe as a well, nor so wide 
as a Church doore, but tis inough, twill 
serue: aske for me to morrow, and you 
shall finde me a graue man.... 
The words in question are italicized to per- 
mit ready comparison with part of Job 7: 
21, a passage about death that Shakespeare 
echoed in both Hamlet and Macbeth. In 
the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, this reads: 
. .. Behold, nowe must I sleepe in the dust, 
and if thou sekest me to morowe in the 
morning, I shal not be. 
The reading in the Genevan Bible of 1569 
is: 
. . . for now shal I sleepe in ye dust, and 
if thou sekest me in the morning, ! shal 


not be founde. Jaurs G. MCMANAWAY. 
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THE FIRST NIGHT OF TWELFTH 
NIGHT 


(cc. 52-5) 


Y the kindness of the Duke of North- 
umberland I have been allowed to 
examine the MS calendared in Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd report, append-51 b, which is the 
basis of Dr. Hotson’s interesting and con- 
troversial book ‘* The First Night of Twelfth 
Night.” My object was to see the physical 
appearance of the MS, which Dr. Hotson 
does not describe in detail. His transcript 
is of course perfectly accurate, but the 
appearance of the MS was very different 
from my expectations. The extract from 
the Hist. MSS Comm. is given by Dr. Hotson 
on p. 14: 
1601-2 Jan. 6. A full narrative and des- 
cription of the reception and entertain- 
ment of the Muscovite ambassador and 
of an Italian nobleman, the Duke of 
Brachiana, who were received at the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth; together with 
the names of the noblemen in attendance 
on her Majesty at her dining abroad upon 
Twelfth-day January 6, 1601-2. (Much 
damaged at the edges by fire. 6 pp.) 
On this Dr. Hotson comments rather 
abruptly: “ obviously the document is mis- 
dated by a year.” It is certain that the 
Russian ambassador and the Duke of 
Bracciano were in England on 6 Jan. 1600-1, 
and not in 1601-2, but on p. 176 Dr. Hotson 
explains the occasion on which the MS was 
drawn up as follows: 


“Tt is several days before Twelfth Day; 
[the Queen] summons her Lord Chamber- 
lain to give him specific instructions, and 
the copy of his notes runs as follows.” 


From, this it appears at first sight that Dr. 
Hotson believes the MS to be a copy of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s original notes, and the 
question at once arose, when was the copy 
made and by whom? The original must 
have been written in 1600-1, but the copy 
might have been made a year later, and the 
date given as 1601-2 because it was then 
that the copy was made. This could be 
tested by examining the MS to ascertain 
whether the handwriting was of the early 
17th century, or of some later date. I was 
accompanied by a friend who is a student of 
palaeography and on examining the MS we 
both agreed that it was in early 17th century 
writing throughout, though naturally it was 
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impossible to say whether it was written in 


1600-1 or 1601-2. But we also found that 
there was no statement anywhere that it was 
a copy. It appeared to be the original MS. 
I found the explanation for this in re-read- 
ing Dr. Hotson’s sentence quoted above. 
He uses the word “ copy ” in the journalistic 
sense, meaning simply “manuscript”. A 
reporter hands in his copy, that is something 
to be copied in print, not something that 
he has copied from an original. The mis- 
take was mine, but I should not have felt 
sure of it unless I had seen the original. 

The MS is bound. up with others and the 
pages are numbered in pencil in a modern 
hand. The handwriting probably was in 
the middle of large sheets of paper, so that 
it was surrounded by wide margins. These 
margins have been burnt, in some sheets 
only part of the margin is gone, in others 
the fire has reached the handwriting, so 
that the sheets are of very different sizes. 
Two of the sheets bear the same watermark, 
which is elaborate but too indistinct to be 
properly described. The writing is on one 
side of the paper throughout, and the 
sheets are very carefully mounted. The 
number is 19a, 20, 20a, 21. Page 19a in 
the modern numbering contains an account 
of the Russian ambassador’s reception by 
the Queen at Richmond where he presented 
his credentials in October 1600. This is 
quoted by Dr. Hotson p. 19 of “ The First 
Night of Twelfth Night.” There follows on 
the same sheet of MS numbered 19a an 
account of the Queen’s dining at Whitehall 
in state, when the Muscovite ambassador 
and the Duke of Bracciano were her guests. 
This is printed by Dr. Hotson on p. 191. 
The opening of the account is illegible; Dr. 
Hotson conjectures that it began ‘On 
Twelfth Day the 6 of January 1600, the 
Queen’s ”—as it goes on “ majestie lying at 
Whitehall.” It ends [Hotson, p. 192]: 
“Ther were to all services noblemen 
appointed to wayte.” 

This ends the first page (19a) of the Duke 
of Northumberland’s MS. 

It will be noticed that the first part of 
this MS is quoted on p. 19, and the second 
on p. 191. Dr. Hotson sometimes makes 
leaps of this sort which are disconcerting to 
slow-witted persons. For example on pp. 
187-90 he quotes the Muscovite Ambassa- 
dor’s account of his reception. On p. 190 
he breaks off the quotation, in order “to 
insert the herald’s account of the day’s cere- 
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mony up to this point, preserved in the 
Manuscripts of the Marquis of Ripon. The 
reference is ““ MSS of the Marquis of Ripon, 
Studley Royal, Yorks. Heraldic Entry 
Book collected by Augustine Vincent, f. 
139.” “The herald” has not been men- 
tioned before, and no explanation of him is 
given, but at the end of the account of the 
Ambassador’s reception it is stated that in 
the procession following the Queen from 
the chapel at Whitehall, where she attended 
the Twelfth Day service, “The Muscovite 
went by Garter before the Sword,” on 
which Dr. Hotson comments “ Mikulin was 
thus ranked with her servant, the chief 
herald.” From this a quick-witted person 
no doubt would at once understand that 
“the herald’s account” was drawn up by, 
or by the authority of, Garter-King-of-Arms, 
but I confess that it took me a long time to 
puzzle out the meaning. There has been 
some discussion as to whether the Eliza- 
bethans themselves date 6 Jan. 1600/1 as 
1600 or 1601. Dr. Hotson argues that they 
regarded the date as in 1600, and in his 
conjectural emendation of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s MS p. 19a he suggests 
“On Twelfth Day the 6 of January 1600” 
(p. 191) but just opposite to this on p. 190 
the date of Garter-King-of-Arms’ account is 
6 of January anno 1601. 

The remaining five pages of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s MS are a separate docu- 
ment from that on p. 19a. Dr. Hotson has 
printed this second document on pp. 176- 
182, arranging the pages in the order in 
which they must have originally been 
written, but in the bound volume the first 
page numbered 20 contains the latter part 
of the list of noblemen given by Hotson on 
p. 176, beginning with “ The Earle of W,” 
while on the next page, numbered 20a, 
there is the heading: 

““Noblemen to attend her Majestie att 
her dyning abroade upon Twelfe day the 

6 of January 1600” 
followed by the beginning of the list of 
names—* The Karver, The Earle of Sussex ” 
to “ The Lord Cobham.” 

This is the only date in the MSS and 
the last figure is blurred, and might be either 
0 or 1. The person who numbered the 


pages took the figure to be 1, and wrote in 
pencil 1601-2 beside it, but as it is known 
that the Russian ambassador and the Duke 
of Bracciano were at court on 6 Jan. 1600-1 
this modern date is of no authority. On the 
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analogy of the herald’s MS, however, it 
seems slightly more probable that the 
blurred figure is 1 rather than 0. 

On pages 21 and 21a the list of noblemen 
in attendance at dinner is continued, 
followed by instructions for attendance on 
the foreign guests when the Queen went to 
Twelfth Day service in the chapel at White- 
hall, and by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
“ particular matters” (Dr. Hotson’s heading 
in brackets). After this there is a list of 
noblemen “ warned to be by x a clock with 
the Lord Steward and the Lord Chamber- 
laine.” Between these two paragraphs there 
is a brief note in a different hand from the 
rest of the MS: 

“In the Hall wch was richly hanged and 

degrees placed rownd about it was the 

play after supper.” 

Page 22. A list of the ladies and gentle- 
men summoned to court for the Christmas 
festivities. Hotson, pp. 181-2. 

The names of 23 noblemen and gentlemen 
are given, and of these 14 are mentioned 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s notes as perform- 
ing various offices in waiting upon the 
Queen. 

Among all the names in this MS the Earl 
of Northumberland does not appear, and 
neither does any other Percy. The reason 
for this is simple. The Earl of Northum- 
berland was with the army in the Low 
Countries at the siege of Ostend. The 
Countess of Northumberland was passion- 
ately attached to her brother, the Earl of 
Essex, who was in disgrace and on the point 
of rebellion. Northumberland himself 
quarrelled both with his wife and with Essex, 
and had nothing to do with the rebellion, 
but two of his younger brothers, Sir Charles 
and Sir Jocelyn were ardent supporters of 
Essex and took part with him in the 
attempted rising. None of the family in 
England, therefore, would be encouraged to 
come to court. But another of the Earl’s 
seven brothers, William Percy, was a man 
of peace and literature. In the years 1601 
and 1602 he devoted himself to writing 
plays, two in each year. It was evidently his 
ambition to have one of his plays performed 
at court, and he would naturally be very 
much interested in the Twelfth Night enter- 
tainment. If he did not consider it prudent 
to go to court himself, owing to the political 
situation, it might perhaps be possible for 
him to obtain the notes from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, which would give him 
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a valuable insight into the court procedure. 
The MSS of his plays and a few private 
papers of his are still in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland, and this 
document might have come with them. 

William Percy’s plays are chiefly remem- 
bered for the very full stage directions which 
he gives for their private performance in a 
nobleman’s house, and it would be interest- 
ing to compare them with Dr. Hotson’s 
reconstruction of the play before the Queen 
at Whitehall. 

In addition to the divergent uses of the 
word “copy” in American and English, 
there is another American usage which is 
slightly bewildering. Dr. Hotson calls the 
Lord Chamberlain’s notes (pp. 21 and 21a) 
““a unique document,” and the list of ladies 
and gentlemen on p. 22 “another unique 
document,” but according to English ideas 
they are both part of the same document. 


(Miss) MADELEINE Hope Dopps. 


Home House, Kells Lane, 
Gateshead, 9. 


SOURCE MATERIAL IN “ ANTONY 
AND CLEOPATRA” 


E relationship of Antony and Cleopatra 
to North’s translation of Plutarch has 
challenged the ingenuity of a number of 
scholars,’ but the last word on Shakespeare’s 
use of Plutarch is yet to be written. The 
following sundry observations are of use to 
anyone interested in Shakespeare’s debt to 
Plutarch, since they illustrate the way 
Shakespeare read and assimilated Plutarch, 
the way he may have interpreted the tragedy 
of Antony and Cleopatra, and the way he 
apparently . subordinated minor _ source 
material to Plutarch. 
Act IV, Scene x. This, one of the short, 
fragmentary scenes which build up to 
Antony’s final defeat, dramatizes the histori- 


*Including Fritz Adler, ‘‘ Das Verhaltniss von 
Shakespeare’s ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ zu Plutarch’s 
Biographie des Antonius,” Shakespeare Jahresbuch, 
XXXI (1895), 263-317; John Malcolm Forsman, 
““ Verbal Echoes from North’s Plutarch in Shake- 
speare’s Roman Plays” (M.A. thesis, University 
of Texas, 1934); Friedrich Gundolf, ‘* Shakespeares 
Antonius und Cleopatra,” Shakespeare Jahresbuch, 
LXII (1926), 7-35; Lucille King, ‘* Shakespeare’s 
Use of His Source Material in Antony and 
Cleopatra” (M.A. thesis, University of Texas, 
1927); and Theodor Vatke, ‘ Shakespeare’s 


Antonius and Kleopatra und Plutarch’s Biographie 
po — Shakespeare Jahresbuch, II (1868), 
01-340. 
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cal situation described by Plutarch. Line 5, 
in which Antony informs Scarus that the 
footmen are stationed ‘Upon the hills 
adjoining to the city” is taken almost word 
for word from North’s Plutarch: “ he went 
to set those few footmen he had in order 
upon the hills adjoining unto the city .. .”” 
Similarly, the rather felicitous word haven 
in line 7, “ They have put forth the haven,” 
apparently echoes Plutarch’s statement that 
Antony “stood to behold his galleys which 
departed from the haven.. .””* 

Enobarbus. For various reasons, scholars 
have tried to show that Antony and 
Cleopatra was hurriedly written. Additional 
evidence of Shakespeare’s haste can be 
adduced from the fact that Shakespeare’s 
Domitius Enobarbus combines the name of 
the historical figure Domitius Aenobarbus 
with the story told by Plutarch of the soldier 
Domitius. Domitius Aenobarbus is first 
mentioned by Plutarch during the story of 
Antony’s Parthian campaigns.‘ Thereafter 
the soldier Domitius is spoken of* who later 
deserts Antony and dies: 


Furthermore, he dealt very friendly and 
courteously with Domitius, and against 
Cleopatra’s mind. For, he being sick of 
an ague when he went and took a little 
boat to go to Caesar’s camp, Antonius was 
very sorry for it, but yet he sent after 
him all his carriage, train, and men: and 
the same Domitius, as though he gave him 
to understand that he repented his open 
treason, he died immediately after.® 


Shakespeare here confuses the deserter with 
Domitius Aenobarbus who, as Plutarch tells 
us, married one of Antony’s daughters by 
Octavia long after Antony’s death.’ 

Act I, Scene v. With only a few excep- 
tions® this scene is apparently Shakespeare’s 
invention, owing little or nothing to 
Plutarch. Lines 39 through 46, in which 


? Shakespeare’s Plutarch, ed. Walter W. Skeat 
(London, 1875), p. 220. My text is George Lyman 
Kittredge’s The mien Works of Shakespeare 
(Boston, 1936). 

* Shakespeare’s Plutarch, p. 220. 

‘ Ibid., p. 189. 5 Ibid., p. 203. 

* Ibid., p. 209. " Ibid., p. 229. 

* For ‘example, lines 23 and 29 seem to echo 
Samuel Daniel’s The Tragedie of Cleopatra. See 
Willard Farnham, Shakes ig’ Tragic Frontier 
(Berkeley, 1950), p. 170. “delicious poison’ 
(line 27) with which hennenen conjures up memor- 
ies of , Antony probably alludes to “the sweet 
poison” of Cleopatra’s love by which, according 
to Plutarch, Antony is enchanted. See Shake- 
speare’s Plutarch, p. 185. 
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Alexas brings Cleopatra an “ orient pearl” 
from Antony, might be interpreted as re- 
flecting the influence of the ancient folk- 
tradition of the pearl dissolved in vinegar, 
a legend commonly associated with Cleo- 
patra, but which is not mentioned by 
Plutarch. To me, though, it seems quite 
possible that the immediate inspiration for 
the gift of the pearl in this scene is Jonson’s 
Volpone, which was published in 1607: 

See, here, a rope of pearle ; and each, more orient 

Then that the braue Agiptian Queene carrous’d: 

Dissolue, and drinke.’hem.’ 

Manhood and Valor. Act I, Scene iv 
might be said to be presented from 
Plutarch’s point of view, since his character- 
izations of Antony emphasize Antony’s 
subjection to the will of women, a thing 
which Plutarch thinks of as effeminate. 
Almost from the opening line of this scene, 
Antony is described as unmanly. He 

is not more manlike 

Than Cleopatra, nor the queen of Ptolemy 

More womanly than he . . . (I.iv.5-7) 
This paradoxical notion of Antony’s 
effeminacy’® is explained by Caesar, who 
tells us that Antony is by duty a soldier first, 
a lover only second : 

If he fill’d 

His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 

Full surfeits and the dryness of his bones 

Call on him for’t! But to confound such time 

7, — him from his sport and speaks as 

ou 

As his own state and ours—'tis to be chid 

As we rate boys who, being mature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their present cent 

And so rebel to judgment. (L.iv.25-33) 

The Romans’ idea that Antony lacks 
manliness is an important consideration to- 
wards an evaluation of his character and 
hence of the play’s meaning. Professor 
Eugene Waith thinks of the motif as one of 
the clues indicating Shakespeare’s concep- 
tion of his hero,"' and this seems very likely 
indeed. But it must be observed that the 
theme is not, as Waith infers, an abstract 
characterization of virtue prompted by 
Shakespeare’s readings in the Roman 
authors; the theme is merely utilized by 
Shakespeare, who echoes it from Plutarch. 
To Plutarch, manliness (as exemplified by 


* Materials for the Study of the Old English 
Drama, ed. Henry de Vocht, Vol. XIII: Ben Jon- 
son’s Volpone or The Foxe (Louvain, 1937). Act 
III, scene 7 ; lines 2210-2212. 

Cf. IIL.vii.71: “And we are women’s men.’ 

™ Eugene M. Waith, ‘* Manhood and Valor in 


Two S$ en anon Tragedies,” English Literary 
XVII (1950), 262-273. 
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the life of a soldier) is the prime Roman 
virtue; Antony, who transgresses against this 
virtue by his liaison with Cleopatra, can 
only merit Plutarch’s judicious contempt. 
But Shakespeare, who has quite a different 
conception of Antony, permits Caesar in 
this scene (and Demetrius and Philo earlier, 
and also Canidius in Act III) to judge 
Antony by Plutarch’s standards. -Offsetting 
this judgment entirely is that of Cleopatra, 
for whom Antony is the best of men.” 
Therefore, if Antony loses by Roman 
standards, he wins by Cleopatra’s criteria. 

ARTHUR M. Z. NORMAN. 

Louisiana State University. 


* 19Cf, I.v.73: ‘* My man of men!” Also V.xv.59: 
* Noblest of men...” 


SAMUEL DANIEL, MONTAIGNE 
AND SENECA 


"THAT Daniel admired Montaigne is a 

matter of record; that some of his work 
shows the essayist’s influence seems fairly 
clear. In the dedicatory verses which he 
wrote for the first edition of Florio’s trans- 
lation in 1603 he implies an already well- 
established acquaintance with “ This Prince 
Montaigne ”: 

. .. L admire his powres, and out of loue, 

Here at his gate do stand; and glad I stand, 

So neere to him whom I do so much loue, 

T’applaude his happie setling in our land: 

And safe transpassage. . . .' 

Illustrating the fruits of this admiration, 
J. I. M. Stewart has traced parallels between 
the “ Defence of Ryme,” which appeared 
in the same year, and certain of the essays.” 

Equally well-known is Daniel’s indebted- 
ness to Seneca. Every graduate school 
candidate is prepared to label the two 
tragedies, even if he has never read them; 
and several critics have shown that Daniel's 
best and most characteristic poetry is 
saturated with Senecan ethics.* 

*The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of 
Samuel Daniel, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1885), 
I, 291. All other quotations from Daniel are from 
Poems and A Defence of Ryme, ed. A. C. Sprague 
(London, 1950). 

2** Montaigne’s ‘Essays’ and ‘A Defence of 
Ryme,’” Review of English Studies, TX (1933), 311- 
312. In a forthcoming article in Philological 
Quarterly the present author has shown the pro- 
bable influence of Montaigne upon Daniel's verse 
epistle ‘‘ To Sir Thomas Egerton.”’ 

* The most specific treatments are in Oliver Elton, 
Modern Studies (London, 1907), pp. 63-4, and 
Geoffrey Bullough, ed., Poems and Dramas of 
wg reville (Edinburgh and London, n. d.), I, 
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Finally, one recalls that Montaigne began 
as a disciple of doctrinal Stoicism. His early 
essays especially reflect the concepts of 
Senecan austerity, concepts which Daniel 
was to incorporate a few years later in the 
Musophilus and the verse epistles. Since it 
is probable that the poet had been reading 
—or rereading—the essays at approximately 
the same time that he was writing these 
poems,* two questions are at least per- 
missible: was Daniel’s own Senecanism 
there at least in part as the result of its being 
bolstered and freshened by the reading of 
Montaigne? and how far could Daniel go 
in Stoic company with his “ prince ’? 

Several passages suggest an affirmative 
answer to the first question. For example, 
there is Musophilus’ answer to the jibe of 
Philocosmus concerning the inadequacy of 
fame to be won through letters: 

And for my part if onely one allow 

The care my labouring spirits take in this, 

He is to me a Theater large ynow, 

And his applause only sufficient is: 

All my respect is bent but to his brow, 

That is my all, and all I am is his. 

(ll. 567-572) 

This qualitative concept of fame echoes 
Seneca’s Epistulae Morales, where he dis- 
tinguishes between fama (reputation) and 
claritas (the renown which follows virtue). 
Claritas does not depend upon a majority 
vote; it is enough to win the good opinion 
of one good man, for it is he who decides 
that we are good. Virtue being the same 
everywhere, all good men will concur: 


Deinde claritas desiderat multa suffragia? 
Potest et unius boni viri iudicio esse con- 
tenta; unus nos bonus bonos iudicat. .. . 
si de me bene vir bonus sentit, eodem 
loco sum, quo se omnes boni idem 
sentirent; omnes enim, si me cognoverint, 
idem sentient. 

(CII. 11-12) 


Even the figure of the theater derives ulti- 
mately from Seneca, who is himself quoting. 
Democritus had said that one man meant as 
much as a crowd and a crowd no more than 
one man: “ Unus mihi pro populo est, et 
populus pro uno.” To the charge that his 
art would reach very few, an anonymous 
author had replied in the same vein: “ Satis 


‘The phrase “safe transpassage”’ suggests that 
Daniel knew the essays in French. At any rate, 
Frances Yates (John Florio, The Life of an Italian 


in Shakespeare’s England, Cambridge, 1934, p. 213) 
ae the work existed in manuscript as early as 
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sunt ... mihi pauci, satis est unus, satis est 
nullus.” And in Epicurus Seneca had read: 
““Haec ego non multis, sed tibi; satis enim 
magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus” (VII. 
10-12). 

Montaigne, however, also _ uses this 
passage quite fully in “ Of Solitarinesse ” 

. you and another are a sufficient theatre 
one for another; or you to your selfe alone. 
Let the people be one unto you, and one be 
all the people to you... .” (I, 262)... With 
the Essays perhaps fresh in his mind, Daniel 
may have been indebted more directly to 
Montaigne than to Seneca. 

The same point can be made concerning 
his treatment of truth, virtue and—in its 
literal sense—integrity. In Musophilus he 
attributes the shifts in religious forms to 
man’s indifferent cultivation of these 
qualities : 

Either truth, goodnes, yertue are not still 

The selfe same which they are, and alwaies one, 

But alter to the proiect of our will, 

Or we our actions make them waite vpon, 

Putting them in the liuery of our skill, 

And cast them off again when we haue done. 

Il. 307-312) 

In “To The Lady Margaret” he recom- 
mends to the Countess the austere equan- 
imity of such virtue, which 

sees the face of Right t'appeare as manyfold 

As are the passions of vncertaine man, 

Who puts it in all coulours, all attires 

To serue his ends, and make his a asi 
And in “ To Sir Thomas Egerton ” he strikes 
the same note: 

. no proportion can there be betwixt 

Our actions which in endlesse motion are 

And th’ Ordinances which are sae fixt. 

(ll. 110-112) 

At least two passages in Seneca offer 
plausible sources for both substance and 
imagery here. In one instance virtue is 
described as never failing to reward a man 
if he has not decked himself out or painted 
himself up, but has always remained the 
same: “si se non exornavit et pinxit, sed 
idem fuit’’ (LXXIX 18). In another the 
point is made that only the wise man is 
consistently himself; the rest of us shift our 
masks: “Praeter sapientem autem nemo 
unum agit, ceteri multiformes sumus ” (CXX 
22 


Again, parallels in both substance and 
imagery exist in Montaigne, most strikingly 
in “An Apologie of Raymond Sebond.” 


‘All quotations from Montaigne are from the 
Everyman’s edition of the Florio translation. 


“ Truth,” he writes, “ 
and universall visage throughout the world” 
(II, 296), but reality offers a sharp contrast, 
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ought to have a like 


this waveing sea of a peoples or of a 
Princes opinions, which shall paint me 
forth justice with as many colours, and 
reforme the same into as many visages 
as there are changes and alterations of 
passions in them (II, 297). 


His last essay, “Of Experience,” also 
anticipates Daniel: “ There is but little re- 
lation betweene our actions, that are in 
perpetuall mutation, and the fixed and un- 
moveable lawes ” (III, 323). 

Other parallels appear in the concept of 
virtue. As Daniel describes it in Muso- 
philus, it is an “ all-knowing powre ” and 

. whatsoeuer is, or what hath bin, 
Reflects a certaine image of the same. 
(il. 587- 8) 
The echo of Seneca’s “in similitudinem sui 
adducit”” (LXVI 6) is apparent. Virtue is 
also an end in itself: 
Her selfe a recompence sufficient 
Vnto her selfe, to giue her owne content. 
(Il. 609-610) 

The lines follow another remark in the 
Epistulae that no one is just through fear or 
attraction by anything other than the virtue 
itself: “non esse iustum cui quidquam in 
hac virtute placet praeter ipsam” (XCIV 
11). But they also follow, at a shorter inter- 
val, Montaigne’s “ Of the Inconstancie of 
Our Actions”: “Vertue will not bee 
followed, but by her selfe: And if at any 
time wee borrow her maske, upon some 
other occasion, she will as soone pull it from 
our face ” (II, 13). 

Allied to this doctrine is the distinction 
to be made between moral and material 
values. Musophilus defends that self- 
sufficient virtue by which men take 

the true degree 
Of the iust height of swolne mortalitie 
Right as it is, not as it seemes to be, 
And vndeceiued with the paralax 
Of a mistaking eie of passion, know 
By these mask’d outsides what the inward lacks 
Meas’ring man by himselfe not by his show 


Nor taking that for them, which well they see 

Is not of them, but rather is their lode: 

The lies of fortune, wherewithall men be 

Deemed within, when they be all abroad. 

(ll. 614-626) 

Here he elaborates the Senecan insistence 
that slaves, houses, farms, money are not in 
the man himself but on the outside; only 
the peculiar property of the man, the ratio 
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in animo perfecta, is enduring and praise- 
worthy: “... nihil horum in ipso est, sed 
circa ipsum. Lauda in illo, quod nec eripi 
potest nec dari, quod proprium hominis 
est” (XLI 7-8). Daniel could have been 
reminded of it, however, by Montaigne’s 
version in “Of the Inequalitie That Is 
Betweene Us.” In the evaluation of every- 
thing but men, he writes, we esteem nothing 
but “ proper qualities ” : 

Why do we not likewise esteeme a man 

for that which is his owne? He hath a 

goodly traine of men following him, a 

stately pallace to dwell in, so great credit 

amongst men; and so much rent comming 
‘ in: Alas, all that is about him, and not 

in him (I, 294). 

Given these proper qualities, the result is 
a serene indifference to the “ lies of fortune,” 
an unshakable self-reliance. Daniel re- 
minds the Countess of Cumberland that 

The stormes of sad confusion that may grow 

Vp in the present, for the cumming times, 

Appall not him, that hath no side at all 

But of himselfe, and knowes the worst can fall. 

(Il. 40-43) 

“To The Lady Lucie” strikes the same 
note: 


... all happiness remaines confind 
Within the Kingdome of this breast of ours. 


. .. vnlesse we finde vs all within, 
We neuer can without vs be our owne.... 
(Il. 54-63) 

Substantially this is Seneca’s animus 
fortuita despiciens, which in De Vita Beata 
(IV 2) he calls the summum bonum. His 
De Tranquillitate Animi (VIII 8-9) may have 
provided Daniel with a more explicit 
source: “Utique animus ab omnibus 
externis in se revocandus est. Sibi confidat, 
se gaudeat, sua suspiciat, recedat quantum 
potest ab alienis et se sibi adplicet. .. .” 

In Montaigne, however, the reiteration of 
self is equally tireless. At least two instances 
could have been suggestive to Daniel. The 
poet’s “no side at all/But of himselfe”’ is 
reminiscent of the essayist’s “How One 
Ought To Governe His Will,” particularly 
the remark there that ‘“‘ one should lend him- 
selfe to others, and not give himselfe but to 
himselfe”” (IIT, 253). In an earlier work 
Montaigne also anticipates Daniel’s figure 
of the self as a kingdom. The wise man, he 
writes, is “five hundred degrees beyond 
kingdomes and principalities: Himselfe is a 
kingdome unto himselfe” (I, 296). 
Probably the best-known Senecan note in 
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Daniel is the one which best illustrates his 
parting of company with Montaigne, who 
again uses the same source. The passage 
occurs as the concluding couplet of a 
stanza, later to be appropriated by Words- 
worth,® in “ To The Lady Margaret ”: 

.. . vnlesse aboue himselfe he can 

Erect himselfe, how poore a thing is man? 

(Il. 98-99) 

The couplet is little more than a translation 
of a passage from the Naturae Quaestiones 
(Praef. 4):7 O quam contempta res est homo 
nisi supra humana surrexit!” At the con- 
clusion of “Raymond Sebond” (II, 325) 
Montaigne quotes the same passage. His 
employment of it, however, is significantly 
different from that of Daniel. 

Daniel uses it to remind the Countess, 
harassed by litigation and domestic troubles, 
of the somewhat negative comfort of a 
cultivated mind and virtuous character. No 
one can wholly avoid such troubles in a life 
afflicted by “troublous, and distrest mor- 
talitie ’ but anyone who “ of such a height 
hath built his minde” can arrive at the 
“setled peace” of stoical equanimity. 

The Montaigne of ‘ Sebond,” however, 
credits man with no such power over his 
own boot straps. Seneca’s injunction is “a 
notable speech, and a profitable desire; but 
likewise absurd.” 

For to make the handfull greater then the 

hand, and the embraced greater then the 

arme; and to hope to straddle more then 
our legs length; is impossible and mon- 
strous: nor that man should mount over 
and above himselfe or humanity; for, he 
cannot see but with his owne eyes, nor 

take hold but with his owne armes... . 

It is for our Christian faith, not for his 

Stoicke vertue to pretend or aspire to this 

divine Metamorphosis, or miraculous 

transmutation (I, 325-326). 


Without much interest in the divine grace he 
pays his respects to, Montaigne is moving 
toward the almost summary remark of his 
last essay: “And sit we upon the highest 
throne of the World, yet sit we upon our 


*Cf. The Excursion (IV, 324-333). The passage 
was a favourite with other Transcendentalists: 
Thoreau was fond of repeating it and used it in 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers; 
Coleridge quoted it in his Aids to Reflection (with 
mean substituted for poor); and Emerson put it in 
his Journals (II, 342). 

* The source was first pointed out by G. C. M. 
Smith in Modern Language Review, I (April, 1906), 
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owne taile”’ (III, 386). Troublous mortality 
provides both the limits and the scope of 
any man’s wavering knowledge; the most 
commendable life is modestly adjusted to 
“the common mould and humane model.” 

Of course Daniel was thinking of no 
heavenly means of “transmutation”; Heli- 
con evidently appealed more strongly than 
Jordan. He describes the “Concord... 
of a wel-tun’d minde” as the result of per- 
fect union with God and man, but by the 
grace of reason and good books man him- 
self, presumably, could bring about this 
desirable state. Not.so thorough-going a 
skeptic as Montaigne, he remains untouched 
by that astringent rationalism which arrives 
at the distrust of reason itself. The “ self” 
he admires—unlike the one Montaigne 
eventually prefers—is something freed from 
the implications of its own human nature, 
divested of “tail.” . 

Doctrinally, therefore, Daniel stays closer 
to the Roman; and one suspects that 
Montaigne’s growing naturalism provided 
some things to puzzle and disturb the poet's 
orthodoxy. Enough parallels exist, how- 
ever, to suggest that the Essays may have 
warmed and stimulated Daniel’s Senecanism, 
even if the warmth was some times the 


result of friction. RAYMOND HIMELICK. 
Purdue University. 


CHAPMAN AND DRYDEN 


ALTHOUGH Dryden’s A Song for St. 

Cecilia’s Day (1687) is in the main an 
original poem, a few bits of verse by earlier 
poets have been cited as possible sources for 
inspiration in parts of the song. There is 
clear evidence of Spenser’s influence, while 
Milton and Cowley offer interesting parallels 
with parts of Dryden’s poem.’ To these I 
should like to add what appears to me to 
be a rather striking resemblance between 
a refrain from George Chapman’s continua- 


‘Several possible sources are named or quoted 
by George R. Noyes in his edition of The Poetical 

orks of Dryden (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), pp. 
994, 1065. The most important is Dryden’s own 
note (first cited by Saintsbury) in a copy of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen, VII, vii, 12: ‘* Ground- 
work for a song on St. Cecilia’s Day.’ Other 
poems supposedly offering strong hints to Dryden 
‘were Milton’s At a Solemn Music and stanza 2 of 
Cowley’s Pindaric Ode, The Resurrection. Cyrus L. 
Day, in The Songs of John Dryden (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932), pp. 167-168, offers most of these 
a and an additional one: Faerie Queene, II, 
ix, 
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tion of Hero and Leander and the third 
stanza of A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. In 
Chapman’s poem the nymph Teras at the 
end of her story sings an epithalamium in 
three stanzas, “Come, come dear Night,” 
the refrain to which introduces a sharp con- 
trast in movement and energy: 
Love calls to war ; 
Sighs his alarms, 
Lips his swords are, 
The field his arms.’ 
Dryden’s third stanza likewise contrasts 
strongly with the slow soft music of the lines 
preceding it: 
The Trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 
With shrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. 
The similarity between the two poems at 
this point consists in an identical change in 
tempo, along with resemblances in rhyme 
and language. In both passages each line is 
a dimeter of mixed feet, the general pattern 
being an iambic foot (in Chapman there is 
the accented syllable only, which is length- 
ened) plus an anapaest. It is not certain 
how familiar Dryden was with Chapman’s 
poetry, apart from the latter’s translation of 
Homer. In the present instance, however, 
the resemblance between the two poets 
seems sufficiently strong to list Chapman as 
one of several possible influences operating 
on Dryden in his shaping of the Song. 


CeciL C. SERONSY. 
Bloomsbury, Pa. 
*“Hero and Leander,” Sestiad V, Il. 435-438, 


443-446, 455-458, in Marlowe's Poems, ed. L. C 
Martin (London, 1931). 


BEN JONSON’S MASQUE 
“THE VISION OF DELIGHT” 


I HAVE come across a contemporary 

musical setting of the Epilogue to Jon- 
son’s Masque The Vision of Delight, which 
was presented at Court as part of the 
Christmastide celebrations on 6 and 19 
January 1617/8. The musical setting is 
scored only for a Treble voice without 
accompaniment and occurs in_ British 
Museum Egerton Manuscript 2013 folio 45v 
unascribed. 

Apart from the significance of discover- 
ing yet one more hitherto unknown musical 
setting of a text of Jonson’s, this setting is 
most important for students of the Masque 
because it throws interesting light on the 
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development of song in English Masques of 
the period. 

It has long been pointed out that this 
Masque and not Lovers Made Men pre- 
sented in the house of the right honourable 
the Lord Haye on Saturday the 22 of Feb- 
ruary 1617/8, set the precedent for the use 
of stylo recitativo. Reyher notes in his Les 
Masques Anglais (Paris, 1909), p. 434, “ En 
1617, La Vision des délices débute par ces 
mots: stylo recitativo, et la ballet 4 part 
peutétre quelques vers et la tirade de 
fantaisie, était chanté en entier. Le 22 
février, il était suivi du Ballet des amants 
hommes. Brotanek in Die 
Englischen Maskenspiele (Wien, 1902), and 
Miss Welsford in The Court Masque (Cam- 
bridge, 1927) are quite specific in the order 
of these two Masques, which makes it all 
the more puzzling to understand why C. H. 
Herford and P. and E. Simpson in their 
edition of Ben Jonson, vol. VII (Oxford, 
1941) should have chosen to follow the in- 
correct folio order in this instance when 
they have been at some pains to amend the 
order in other cases. 

Brotanek (p. 175) has analysed the 
Masque The Vision of Delight but has not 
made any distinction between speech and 
recitative since his term “ rede” is used, as 
he explains in a footnote, to include both 
recitative and speech. 

(Rede - 1Tanz - Rede - Gesang - Rede - 

2Tanz - Rede - Gesang - Dialog - Ers- 

cheinen der Maskierten - Dialog - Gesang 

- Antreten der Maskierten - Gesang und 

Tanz - Schlusswort - Schlussgesang.) 

If we examine the Masque in a little more 
detail we find that Delight begins the pro- 
ceedings and declaims her first speech in 
recitative 
(Rede) DELIGHT 
spake in song (stylo recitativo) 
(Rede) DELIGHT, spoke againe 
and I think there can be little doubt that 
Delight continued to declaim in recitative 
after the first antimasque dance (1 Tanz) 
and after Night rises 

DELIGHT, proceeds 
These two latter passages follow the same 
metric pattern, are both seven lines long and 
both lead up to a summary in their last line 
of things calculated to increase Delight. 
Brotanek has considered them as one speech, 
and I think he is most probably right. 
Night now hovers over the place and sings 
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alone before being joined by the choir 
(Gesang). After this the scene changes to 
Cloud and “Phant’sie breaking forth, 
spake.” Here the lines are long and many 
(57-114) and would most certainly not have 
been declaimed in recitative (Rede). The 
second antimasque dance follows (2 Tanz). 
Phantasie proceeds with eight lines which 
may or may not have been declaimed in 
recitative (Rede), after which the Hours 
descend and then the scene changes to the 
Bower of Zephyrus whilst Peace sings alone 
for a time, being eventually joined by The 
Quire (Gesang). Wonder delivers a long 
speech (141-165) and Phant’sie replies with 
three lines (Dialogue), after which “the 
Maskers (are) discovered” (Erscheinen der 
Maskerten) and Wonder again delivers a 
long speech (173-199), Phant’sie adding four 
lines of comment (Dialogue) to which the 
choir answers (Gesang). The Masquets 
then dance their entry (Antreten der 
Maskierten) followed by a song their main 
dance and a song (Gesang und Tanz). After 
this occurs the part of the Masque with 
which we are now most specifically con- 
cerned (Schlusswort) 

They Danc’d with Ladies, and the whole 

Revells followed; after which Aurora 

appeared (the Night and Moone descen- 

ded) and this Epilogue followed. 

It is quite certain from the text that the 
next lines are delivered by Aurora and the 
editors have inserted her name at the head, 
but there is no indication in the text how 
the lines were delivered, whether they were 
sung either as a normal Masque song to 
which the choir joined in conclusion 
(Schlussgesang), whether they were merely 
spoken as Brotanek concludes, or whether 
they were declaimed in some way. 

One thing we can now establish from 
Egerton MS 2013 is that the Epilogue in 
The Vision of Delight was sung, and by a 
solo voice and the music seems to indicate 
something unusual in the style of delivery. 
There is no fixed measure and the rhythm 
is conspicuously fluid. Certainly it is not 
declamation in “ stylo recitativo,” but per- 
haps it represents the English equivalent of 
stylo orioso. Its appeal is not as a melodic 
song, though the English delight in the 
singing tone of the voice as opposed to the 
Italian monodic recitative is not submerged : 
each word is not measured and wedded to 
its musical note as is the case with 
Campion’s Masque songs. Nor is there any- 
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thing to suggest the vaguest presence of a 
dance measure. The voice is continually 
busy linking up the few words with extensive 
running scale-wise passages, which serve the 
expressive purpose of giving more emphasis 
to the message itself. I do not think these 
long windings and turnings of the voice, 
these florid festoons of notes, are funda- 
mentally instrumental divisions, and they 
seem to me to be something more than 
effective vocal ornaments and embellish- 
ments. There is little possibility of explain- 
ing them as following the Elizabethan con- 
ventions of running*up to heaven when 
heaven and its glorious attributes are 
implied, nor slithering down to hell when 
gloomy prospects are suggested. The music 
is Open to most interesting speculations. It 
would seem to point forward in the develop- 
ment of the Masque song and yet at the 
same time there is not a little suggestion 
about it of mediaeval monody in its most 
decorative forms. 

The text in the manuscript is as follows: 

I was not wearier where I lay 

by frozen Titans side to Night, 

Then I am willinge nowe to stay, 

and be a part of your delight 

But I am vrged by the daye, 

against my will to bid you come away come away 
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It is usual to find the chorus part of a song 
written out with the main song in seven- 
teenth century music MSS if the chorus part 
belongs to it. 

There is an Epilogue in Christmas his 
Masque as it was presented at Court the 
previous Christmas, but it is hardly possible 
to compare the arrangement of this so-called 
Masque with The Vision of Delight for it 
is really nothing more than a mumming. 
The performers come in procession, speak 
and dance their parts and make their exit. 
A more feasible comparison would seem to 
be with Lovers Made Men of which The 
Vision of Delight was obviously the 
stylistic forerunner, and here in this Masque 
we notice that Mercury declaims a speech 
to which Cupid briefly replies before the 
Chorus concludes the Masque. However, 
there is the distinction that this occurs after 
the main Masquers have danced their final 
dance and have gone out. The Schlusswort 


and Schlussgesang with which we are con- 
cerned in The Vision of Delight occur before 
the main Masquers have danced their last 
dance and gone off. A comparison with 
earlier and later Masques, therefore, does 
not give any definite help in this particular 
instance. 


It seems quite clear that The 
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The absence of the chorus part in the 
musical manuscript would seem further to 
show the distinction between the Schluss- 
wort and Schlussgesang which Brotanek 
made, though, of course, we cannot be sure. 


as Qa Wary Come 





OW any, 


Vision of Delight marks a transitory stage 
in the development of Jonson’s Masque and 
was not following an earlier pattern stage 
for stage, or setting a pattern which later 
Masques imitated stage for stage. 
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It is tempting to conjecture that Nicholas 
Lanier was the composer and singer of this 
music, for the whole of the Masque immedi- 
ately following this one “was sung (after 
the Italian manner) Stylo recitativo by 
Master Nicholas Lanier, who ordered and 
made both the scene, and the musicke.” I 
do not think we need consider this con- 
jecture outruled by the existence of a docu- 
ment recording payment to “ Pierce 
Parminit french Music6n the some of One 
hundred poundes by him devided equally 
among the companie of the french Musicons 
being twelue in nomber for their service in 
the Maskes and other solemnities pformed 
before his Matie at xmas last past . . . dat 
Xiiij to April 1617.” Reyher decided that 
this reference was to a Ballet des musicians 
frangais de la reine, performed on the 19 
February (cf. Reyher p. 524). On February 
22 Chamberlain wrote to Sir Dudley 
Carleton: 

‘The Queen’s Musicians (whereof she hath 
more than a good many) made her a kind 
of Masque or Anticke at Somerset House 
on Monday night last.’ (Nichols, Progresses 
James, iii, 246.) 

The song is also included by title only in 
New York Public Library MS Drexel 4175 
“Anne Twice her booke” in the Table, 
which was drawne up by a later hand than 
that which wrote out the greater part of the 
MS c. 1620. Several leaves of the MS are 
now missing. 

I give now a transcript of the song exactly 
as it stands in the manuscript, except for 
obvious errors which have been corrected. 


J. P. Cutts. 


“LYCIDAS” AND BIBLE PASTORAL 


ILTON’S editors and commentators 
have rather consistently pointed out 
precedent pattern for Lycidas in classical 
pastoral elegy. I know of no one, however, 
who has demonstrated that in one part of 
the poem (the digression on the corruption 
of the church) Milton reproduces a situation 
and imitates the language of pastoral verse 
in the Scriptures. 

It is generally known, of course, that in 
the poem Saint Peter mourns the shepherd 
Lycidas because he too is a shepherd. 
Christ had said to him, ‘ Lovest thou me? 
. . . feed my sheep,”’ and Peter had been 
ever afterwards the most famous of mortal 
* John 21: 16, and elsewhere. 
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shepherds (in other words, first head of the 
Church of Rome). He therefore speaks to 
Lycidas, an apprentice pastor, in shepherd's 
language, and is called “ pilot ” perhaps only 
to put him in some degree of harmony with 
the water deities, Triton and Camus, who 
appear with him.’ 

I believe it is not generally known, how- 
ever, that Peter’s address in Lycidas is close 
kin to one of the pastoral prophecies of 
Ezekiel. In fact, Peter’s speech is itself 
prophetic and deals with the same problem 
that concerned the Old Testament prophet 
when he wrote Ezekiel, 34. In a time of 
stress, the religious teachers of Israel had 
become renegade, profligate, and self-seek- 
ing. There were more than “ enow of such 
as, for their bellies’ sake ” got somehow into 
the fold. Abandoning themselves to self- 
service, they neglected—even repudiated— 
their spiritual charges, and the latter became 
derelicts of the same stamp as their erstwhile 
leaders. The divine message that came for 
the shepherds and flock through Ezekiel 
pictures for us most of the corruption that 
Peter describes in Lycidas. For example, 
the following lines suggest the gluttoning 
shepherds of Milton’s poem, who appease 
their appetite with the fruits of others’ 
labour, quite unperturbed by the fact that 
their own “hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed.” 

Woe be to the shepherds of Israel that 
do feed themselves! should not the 
shepherds feed the flocks? Ye eat the 
fat, and ye clothe you with the wool, ye 
kill them that are fed: but ye feed not 
the flock* 

This pictures the attitude of Milton’s 
scramblers at the shearers’ feast, and 
Ezekiel, alluding to the self-seekers within 
the flock itself, gives his own version of 
“ pushing away the worthy bidden guest”: 

Because ye have thrust with side and 
with shoulder, and pushed all . . . till ye 
have scattered them abroad; therefore will 
I save my flock.* 

Milton’s shepherds filled their own bellies 
and left wind and rank mist for the sheep. 
Ezekiel’s selfish beasts tended to follow the 
same course: 


* He actually was a pilot, of course, for he had 
been a fisherman on Galilee and knew how to 
handle a boat. His function of spiritual guidance 
is, however, also referred to. 
we. 7; 3. *¥; 2. 
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Seemeth it a small thing unto you to 
have eaten up the good pasture, but ye 
must tread down with your feet the resi- 
due of your pastures? and to have drunk 
of the deep waters, but ye must foul the 
residue with your feet? And as for my 
flock, they eat that which ye have trodden 
with your feet; and they drink that which 
ye have fouled with your feet.® 


As among Milton’s sheep there was con- 
tagion and inward rot, so was there sickness 
among Ezekiel’s sheep.£ And the skills 
“that to the faithful herdman’s art belong ” 
which were unknown by Milton’s shepherds 
were also neglected by Ezekiel’s. These 
skills included nursing, caring for broken 
limbs, reassembling of scattered flocks, and 
the locating of lost sheep. 


The diseased have ye not strengthened, 
neither have ye healed that which was 
sick, neither have yé bound up that which 
was broken, neither have ye brought again 
that which was driven away, neither have 
ye sought that which was lost. . .’ 


As Milton’s shepherds abandoned their 
sheep to the “privy paw” of the “ grim 
wolf,” so did Ezekiel’s: 


And they were scattered, because there 
is no shepherd: and they became meat to 
all the beasts of the field, when they were 
scattered.® 


Milton’s shepherds, by belly-service, pros- 
pered temporarily (“What need they? they 
are sped.”). The thrusting shepherds and the 
self-feeding shepherds of Ezekiel did like- 
wise. But in the latter case, as in the former, 
the day of justice is coming. Milton’s two- 
handed engine will “smite once, and smite 
no more.” In Ezekiel’s account, God says, 
“TI will destroy the fat and the strong.” 
And: “I am against the shepherds, and I 
will require my flock at their hand.’’’° 

One or other of the several interpretations 
already made of “ two-handed engine” has 
satisfied almost every reader. I should like 
to say, nevertheless, that there is an interpre- 


‘vv. 18, 19. 

Tv. 4. a Be 

*A terminology more like Milton’s is found in a 
Bible account of the shepherd David. Accompan- 
ied by Abishai, David slipped into the camp of 
Saul, who was pursuing him with 3,000 men. The 
two found Saul sleeping among his soldiers, and 
Abishai said to David, “‘ Let me smite him, I pray 
thee, with the spear even to the earth at once, and 
I will not smite him the second time.” 1 Sam. 
26:8. "', oO 


* vv. 4, 16. 
‘9,5 
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tation applicable from Ezekiel. The Lord 
God, in promising destruction of the “ fat 
and strong,” says, “ Behold, I judge between 
cattle and cattle, between the rams and the 
he goats.”"' This parallels the promised 
division of the lambs (the righteous) from 
the goats (the wicked) at the last judgment 
(Matthew 25: 33): 

And he shall set the sheep on his right 

hand, but the goats on the left. 


This express mention of the right and 
left hands suggests that the two-handed 
engine of justice may be the Godhead itself. 

Almost the only image that occurs in 
Peter’s speech in Lycidas that does not occur 
in Ezekiel, 34, is that of the “ scrannel pipes 
of wretched straw” upon which, rendering 
lip-service in insincere ritual, the shepherds 
play their “ lean and flashy songs.” But one 
has only to recall the trumpets and cornets 
of the Psalms to know that the pipes were 
an integral part of the Old Testament 
pastoral picture. 

In view of the likenesses between Peter’s 
speech and Ezekiel, 34, we should perhaps 
qualify the sense in which we speak of the 
former as a digression. If one does not find 
a discourse on the corruption of the church 
an integral part of a classical pastoral poem, 
he certainly may find it so in a Scriptural 
pastoral one. In Lycidas, Milton merely 
fuses classical and Biblical elements; at no 
time does he desert the pastoral vein. 


E. L. BRooxks. 
Duke University. 


wei Se 


THE DATING OF CARLELL’S 
“ PASSIONATE LOVERS ” 


HISTORIANS of the early drama have 
what appears to be incontestable evi- 
dence that The Passionate Lovers, printed in 
1655, was Lodowick Carlell’s last original 
work, and that the play must have been 
written sometime in 1637-8.’ It could not 
have been written after 1638, for it is listed 
*See Adolphus Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature, 3 vols. (London, 1899), III, 


61; Felix E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1908), II, 354; Allardyce Nicoll (ed.) 
Two New Plays (Berkshire Series II, 1928), p. x, 
and Alfred Harbage, Cavalier Drama (New York, 


1936), p. 100. arlell’s biographer, Charles H. 


Gray, makes no relevant commitment but lists the 

dramatist’s plays according to their dates of publi- 

_ (Lodowick Carliell, Chicago, 1905, pp. 40 
an 
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among some plays in an actor’s bill pre- 
sented to the court in that year by the 
King’s Men.? The Passionate Lovers, 
entered in the Stationers’ Register Septem- 
ber 4, 1646, is, moreover, the last of Carlell’s 
plays to appear in that record. But the 
most convincing evidence for the dating of 
The Passionate Lovers—and a bit of evi- 
dence scholars have employed for genera- 
tions—is to be found in the prologue to Part 
II, where the author announces that The 
Passionate Lovers is to be his last play: 

Would you not ask, Why then does he write Plays, 

Since now great Wits strive for Dramatick bays? 

Pardon what's past: that way now counted wit, 
. Although enjoin’d, he’l deal no more in it: 

Since dying to the Stage, his last request 

Is, that you would not like the worst Scenes best.’ 

Largely on the basis of Carlell’s statement 
in this prologue, and the somewhat late 
publication date of 1655, scholars have 
assumed The Passionate Lovers was written 
sometime between the actors’ bill of 1638 
and the completion of Carlell’s Arviragus 
and Philicia (pr. 1639). The date 1637 has 
won wide acceptance as the probable date 
of composition. It can be demonstrated, 
however, that there is no basis whatever 
either for assigning The Passionate Lovers 
to 1637 or for regarding the play as Carlell’s 
last original effort. An unpublished manu- 
script of Carlell’s Arviragus and Philicia in 
the Bodleian Library contains a prologue 
to Part II that was omitted from the only 
printed edition of the play. In this pro- 
logue Carlell notifies his audience, even 
more emphatically than in the prologue to 
The Passionate Lovers, that Arviragus and 
Philicia is to be his last play: 


Our Author laies his Labours att their feete, 

And wishes they may finde a full content 

In this his last work, where all his Inck is spent.‘ 

Since Arviragus and Philicia has equal 
claim with The Passionate Lovers as Carlell’s 
last play, it becomes necessary to suggest a 
hypothesis for the dating of The Passionate 
Lovers not incumbent upon the validity of 
the prologue in either Arviragus and 
Philicia or The Passionate Lovers. Indeed, 
there is some evidence to indicate that The 
Passionate Lovers was not Carlell’s last play, 


* Dramatic Records of Sir Henry aoe. ed. 
J. 2: Adams (New York, 1917), pp. 

td Passionate Lovers (London, 1655). 
min 


> Rewtiece MS. d. 11. See A Summary 
of Western MSS in the Bodleian Library (London, 
1887), V, 718, no. 30044. Italics mine. 


" Italics 
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that it was written before Arviragus and 
Philicia, and that, in fact, The Passionate 
Lovers may have been performed as early as 
1634. In the only printed edition of The 
Passionate Lovers (1655) the printer, possibly 
working from a prompt-copy, substituted 
what appears to be an actor’s name for the 
natne of one of the characters in Carlell’s 
play. On page seventy of The Passionate 
Lovers a lady enters to inform Agenor that 
the King will see him. The passage reads 
as follows: 
Enter Lady 
Thom. The King calls for you. 
None of the characters in The Passionate 
Lovers has a name suggesting the abbrevi- 
ated speech tag Thom. In all probability 
the abbreviation signifies the actor who 
played the role of the “lady” when the 
play was performed by the King’s Men. 
(That The Passionate Lovers was the 
property of the King’s Men is attested by 
the actors’ bill of 1638.) The problem re- 
mains to find an actor in the King’s 
company to whom the abbreviation can be 
attributed. I believe the actor in question 
is the same John Thomson (or Thompson) 
who is designated in the first edition of 
Carlell’s Deserving Favorite as _ having 
played the role of Cleonarda in that play in 
1629. Thomson frequently acted in female 
roles. In the same year that he played 
Cleonarda in The Deserving Favorite he 
took the part of a serving-woman in the 
Lover's Melancholy. In 1630 he was 
Honoria in Massinger’s The Picture and 
Miniona in The Soddered Citizen.. A year 
later he appeared as Panopia in Arthur 
Wilson’s The Swisser.® 
John Thomson’s appearance in The 
Passionate Lovers has significance in the 
dating of Carlell’s play, for it is a matter of 
record that Thomson was buried at St. Giles’ 
on December 13, 1634.’ If John Thomson 
was the actor intended in the abbreviated 
speech tag of The Passionate Lovers in 1655 
—and we may never know for certain that 
he was, although I can find no other actor 
among the King’s Men to whom the 


‘For information concerning Thomson, see 
Thomas Whitfield Baldwin, Organization and 
Personnel of the Shakespearean Company (Prince- 
ton, 1927), pp. 180-90, and G. E. Bentley, Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1941), II, 
599-600. 

* Bentley, IT, 600. 

*John Tucker Murray, English Dramatic 
Companies, 2 vols. (London, 1910), II, 152. 
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abbreviation could refer—then Carlell’s play 
could not of course have been written after 
Thomson’s death in 1634. My hypothesis 
may have no virtue save the boldness of a 
conjecture, but in view of the fact that we 
can no longer consider the prologue to The 
Passionate Lovers as incontrovertible evi- 
dence of a very late date for Carlell’s play, 
I would guess it was written before 1634— 
possibly during the period between the 
composition of The Deserving Favorite in 
1629 and the lost Spartan Ladies in 1634. 


JAMES E. RUOFF. 


URQUHART?’S “ LEXICIDION ” 
AND THE 0.E.D. 


IR THOMAS URQUHART'S first prose 
treatise, The Trissotetras (1645),' is an 
almost incomprehensible explication of the 
wonders of trigonometry, exhibiting coined 
words and mathematical impossibilities. 
Although this work was either overlooked 
by the editors of the OED or by-passed 
because of its linguistic excesses, one word 
from it is listed in the OED: 
Zetick A. adf. Inquiring, investigating; 
proceeding by inquiring or investigating. 
In quot. 1645 used in burlesque. 

1645 Urquhart Trissotetras Wks (1834) 145 

Zetick is said of loxogonospherical moods 

which agree in the same quaesitas. 

If the Trissotetras was written to burlesque 
a previous work, no hint seems to appear 
anywhere; in fact, all evidence indicates 
that the treatise was a sincere effort on the 
part of Urquhart to simplify the science of 
trigonometry. In that effort the author 
failed. Indeed, he failed so miserably that 
the editors of the Maitland Club edition 
apologized for including the treatise in the 
Complete Works.’ 

The present paper, however, is not con- 
cerned with the merits of the treatise, which 
will be the subject of another essay, but with 
the 246-term “ Lexicidion of some of the 
Hardest Words that Occurre in the Discourse 
of this Institution Trigonometricall” that 
Urquhart appended to the work. Appa- 
rently, this glossary of mathematical terms 


*THE / TRISSOTETRAS; / OR, / A MOST 
EXQUISITE TABLE / FOR Resolving all manner 
of triangles, . . . 1645. Only the short title is 
given here. 


2 See Preface, The Works of Sir Thomas Urquhart 
of Cromarty, Knight (Edinburgh: The Maitland 
Club, 1834), p. xvi. 
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was ignored as a source, with the one excep- 
tion noted above, by the compilers of the 
OED, who quoted quite extensively from 
Urquhart’s later works. One reason for the 
neglect of this work is that eighty words in 
the glossary are Urquhart’s special coinages 
and, consequently, nonce words. The words 
may have been used before the time of the 
treatise, and could conceivably have been 
used after, but they do not appear in the 
OED, and they seem never to have been 
accepted into the vocabulary of the English 
language. It is understandable that these 
words were omitted from the dictionary. 

An additional 126 terms defined in the 
glossary had appeared in mathematical 
studies and translations of Euclid during the 
Elizabethan period, principally in the 
following works: 


Billingsley, Sir Henry. The Elements of 
geometrie ... of Euclid. tr. 1570. 

Digges, Leonard and Digges, Thomas. 
An Arithmetical Militarie Treatise 

Named Stratioticos. a1571 (1579). 

A geometrical practise named 
Pantometria. 1571 (1579). 

Dee, John. A Praeface (to H. Billingsley’s 
Euclid) specifying the chiefe sciences 
what they are etc. 1570. 


Urquhart, then, drew upon previous dis- 
courses on mathematics and geometry for 
the definitions contained in the glossary, and 
in One instance quoted verbatim from an 
earlier work. The word permutat is defined 
by Urquhart: “ Permutat proportion, or 
proportion by permutation or alternat pro- 
portion, is when the antecedent is compared 
to the antecedent, and the consequent to 
the consequent, vide Perturbat.” The OED 
cites Billingsley: “‘ Proposition alternate or 
proposition by permutation is, when the 
antecedent is compared to the antecedent, 
and the consequent to the consequent.” It 
is also interesting to note that Urquhart’s 
habit of depending on previous works and 
word-lists extended to his translation of 
Rabelais, where he made copious use of the 
definitions in Cotgrave’s Dictionarie (1611). 

The most significant feature of the 
Trissotetras from a modern viewpoint, how- 
ever, is the twenty-nine items contained in 
the glossary which definitely antedate OED 
entries for the same words. These words 
are listed below, along with the earliest 
OED date and the work, where available, 
from which the word was taken: 
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additional, adj., 1646, Sir Thomas Browne, 


Pseudo. Ep. 2. 

antilogarithm, 1753, Chambers, Cycl. 
Suppl. 

basall, 1828, Kirby and Sp. Entomol. 


III. xxxii. 330. 

bisect(ed), 1646, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Pseud. Ep. 292. 

coalescencie, 1656, J. Owen, Wks. (1851), 
VIII. 422. 

coincidence, 21645, Howell Lett. (1650) II. 
88 


conterminall, 1802, Plafair Illustr. Hutton. 
290 


cordall, 1688. 

demission, al664, F. Hicks in Jasper 
Mayne tr. Lucan II. 305. 

diatyposis, 1657, J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 251 

equiangular, 1660, Barrow, Euclid 1. def. 
28b. 

equangularity, 1855, H. Spencer Princ. 
Psychol. (1873) Il. 54. 

—* 1690, Laybourn Cursus Math. 


335. 
hypobasall, 1882, Vines, Sachs Bot. 351. 
including sides, 1670, G. H. Hist. Cardin- 
als III. III. 329. 
individuated, 1698, Norris Treat. Sev. 
Subj. 37. 
interjacent, 1594, but did not appear in a 
mathematical meaning until 1695, 
Alingham Geom. Epit. 47. 
inversion, math., 1660, Barrow Euclid V. 
XX. 
mensurator, 1711, E. Ward Vulgus Brit. 
V. 61. 
naturall, math., 1816, then applied to 
calculus (differential equations). 
obtuse-angled, 1660, Barrow Euclid I. def. 
XXVII. 
partiall, math., 1816, then applied to 
calculus (differential equations). 
powered, math., 1879. 
prosiliencie, 1827, Coleridge, Lit. Rem., 
not in a mathematical sense. 
radius, math., 1656, Hobbes. 
refinedly, cl1679, Mulgrave Ess. Sat. 135. 
scheme, math. 1649, J. Ellistone tr. 
Behmen’s Epist. vi. 81. 
sexagesimal, 1685, Wallis Alg. VII. 20. 
variator, 1749, Pointed Oxon. Acad. 18. 
Some of the words listed above were per- 
haps coined by Urquhart from roots of other 
words already in existence in the English 
vocabulary. The list does not, of course, 
prove that later writers took the words from 
Urquhart’s Trissotetras. Antilogarithm no 
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doubt existed as a word before the treatise 
was written, for the science of logarithms 
has for a part of its system the antilogarithm, 
or the logarithm of a complement angle.* 
Basall, adjective, “ that which belongeth to 
the base,” may have been coined by 
Urquhart, for one of his coining character- 
istics is to add -al to a substantive to form 
an adjective. But the method was wide- 
spread, and Urquhart may or may not have 
coined the word for his own particular pur- 
pose; however, he does use basall as a sub- 
stantive, denoting the “great base” of a 
triangle. Hypobasall is another question- 
able coinage as far as Urquhart is con- 
cerned. But his definition points to a purely 
personal use: 


Hypobasall, is said of the concordances 
of the loxogonosphericall moods which, 
when the perpendicular is demitted, have 
for the datas of their second operation 
the same subtendent and base.* 


The word, however, was probably coined, 
or rather compounded, by analogy with 
hypotenusall and hypotyposis, both in the 
glossary, the former cited as first appearing 
in Digges, and the latter a rhetorical term 
first used by Foxe (1583). Mensurator and 
variator, substantives of agency, were per- 
haps Urquhart’s own coinages, especially in 
view of the late quotations noted in the 
OED. But those words that appear in the 
OED quotations from works in the seven- 
teenth century may have been in restricted 
usage by mathematicians, and Urquhart did 
not necessarily coin them, even though he 
used them for his immediate purposes and 
in his own limited definition. 

Seven words found in the glossary were 
noted as products of Urquhart’s work by 
the editors of the OED, but, with the excep- 
tion of zetick, they were quoted from later 
works. Adjacence (in the glossary as 
adjacent), apodictick, conflated, sustenta- 
tive, and theorematically were quoted from 
Ekskubalauron (1652). Diagonally, OED’, 
was quoted from the Rabelais (1653). 

It seems, therefore, that the OED editors 


? Logarithm first appeared in John Napier’s Latin 
work, Minifici Logarithmorum Canonis Descriptio 
(1614). Napier (1550-1617), Scottish mathematician 
and discoverer of the law of logarithms, was one 
of Urquhart’s idols. An epistle to ‘‘ The Reader” 
in the Trissotetras is filled with laudatory praise of 
Napier, and a sketch appears in the Ekskubalauron 
beside the idealized portrait of the admirable James 
Crichton. 

“The Works of Sir Thomas Urquhart, p. 138. 
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probably did not believe Urquhart’s glossary 
important enough to be used to any appreci- 
able extent. Since the Trissotetras can 
hardly by any stretch of the imagination be 
defined as literature, the lack of quotations 
from the body of the work is not surprising. 
But the omission or neglect of the glossary 
is difficult to account for, especially since 
many of the terms were used in a mathe 
matical connotation that had not been noted 
previously. 


Youngstown University. 
. Ketsie B. HARDER. 


VARIATIONS IN THE NAME 
OF NAHUM TATE 


INAHUM TATE, the poet, was known 

throughout his long career as Nathaniel 
Tate. His grandfather, his father and his 
uncles used the surname Teat or Teate; yet, 
he saw fit to alter the spelling to “ Tate.” 
In the official records at Trinity College, 
Dublin, his surname is spelled “ Teat”; but 
soon after his arrival in London (some time 
after 1672), he made the change. His first 
published poem, a laudatory piece in the 
1676 edition of Poems and Songs by Thomas 
Flatman, was signed “N. Teat, B.A.”;' 
however, by the time his first volume o 
poems appeared in 1677, the name had 
become “ Tate.’”” 

Tate did not use his Christian name; all 
his work is signed either ‘“N. Tate” or 
“Mr. Tate.” “Nahum” appears only in 
official notices and in two bits of verse by 
Nicholas Brady.* In defence of Tate against 
Sir Richard Blackmore’s slight ridicule, 
Brady had written: 

Envy itself must own this Truth of Nahum, 

That when the Muses call, he strives to pay ’em.‘ 


and again, during the controversy over the 


*Thomas Flatman, Poems and Songs. The 
second edition with additions and amendments. 
London. Printed by S. and B.G. for Benjamin 
Tooke, at the Ship in St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
Jonathan Edwin at the Three Roses in Ludgate 
Street, 1676. 

2N- Tate, Poems. London. Printed by T. M. 
for —_ Tooke at the Signe of the Ship in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1677 

* The official notices are those which deal with 
his tenure as poet laureate. In addition, the record 
in St. George’s Church, Southwark, has _ this 
extract: Nahum Tate. Buried Ist August 1715, 
next to the Prince Eugene of ye Mint. 

“R. C. Boys, Sir Richard Blackmore and the 
Wits. Ann Arbor (Michigan): 1949, p. 95 
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adoption of the Tate and Brady version of 
the Psalms in place of the Sternhold and 
Hopkins version: 

Oh! For those Lines by Nich. and Nahum, 

Let no one sing or ever say ’em; 

Nor take our Priviledges from us, 

Whilst I am John, and I am Thomas.’ 

An accumulation of unrelated facts offers 
enough evidence to prove that Tate was 
known as Nathaniel or Nat. The title page 
of Dido and Aeneas calls him “ Mr. Nat 
Tate.”* The 1691 edition of The Sicilian 
Usurper contains two pages of advertise- 
ments, and under “ Books newly printed for 
James Knapton, at the Crown in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ” appears The Sicilian Usurper 
“written by Mr. Nath. Tate.”’ In 
Harmonia Sacra there are two songs, “ The 
Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation” and “An 
Hymn upon the Last Day,” with “ Words 
by Nat. Tate, Esq.”* A New Session of the 
Poets, occasion’'d by the Death of Mr. 
Dryden has these lines: 

Apollo view’d him stript of all his States, 

And by his Modesty soon knew Nat T—te;’ 

Narcissus Luttrell said that Part II of 
Absolom and Achitophel was written “ By 
Mr Nathaniell Tate very inferiour to ye Ist 
part.”"° The Weekly Journal, August 6, 
1715, announced that “This day 7 Night 
died Nathaniel Tate, Esq.” Gerard Lang- 
baine, in his account of the English 
dramatists, headed a section ‘ Nathaniel 


Tate.”"" SAMUEL A. GOLDEN. 
Wayne University. 


°Old John Hopkin’s, and Tho. Sternhold’s, 
Petition to the Parliament Against the New Version 
of the Psalms. Printed for John Wells, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. London, 1699. This work is 
anonymous; R. C. Boys has presented good evi- 
dence that Nicholas Brady was the author. 

*Henry Purcell, The Works, ed. W. H. Cum- 
mings. London: 1878, III, Preface. The Editor 
thought that ‘“ Nat.’’ was a misprint for ‘* Nah.” 

*The Sicilian Usurper: A Tragedy, As It was 
acted at the Theatre-Royal With a_ prefatory 
Epistle in Vindication of the Author, occasioned 
by the Prohibition of this Play on the Stage. 
Written by N. Tate. London: Printed for James 
—. at the Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

ae ei Harmonia Sacra: Or, Divine 

Hymns and Dialogues, with a Thorow-Bass for 
the Theorbo-Lute, Bass-Viol, Harpsichord, or 
Organ. London: 1693, p. 5 and 71. 

*[Anon.], A New Session of the Poets, occasion’d 
by the Death of Mr. Dryden. London: , 

1 Narcissus Luttrell as quoted in J. H. Smith, 
“‘ Dryden’s Prologue and Epilogue to Mithridates, 
Revived.” PMLA LXVIII, I (March, 1953), 258 


™G. Langbaine, An Account of the English 
1691, p. 500. 


Dramatick Poets. Oxford: 
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LORD HAILES’S NOTES ON 
JOHNSON’S “LIVES OF THE POETS” 


GIR DAVID DALRYMPLE (1726-92) 

was a judge of both the civil and 
criminal high courts of Scotland, and is 
better known now by his legal title of Lord 
Hailes. It is to his literary industry, how- 
ever, rather than to his legal eminence that 
he owes such fame as he possesses, and 
students of the Scottish Golden Age know 
him as a historian, a collector and publisher 
of Scottish poetry, an editor of early 
Christian writings, and as a staunch defender 
of Christianity against such formidable 
opponents as Gibbon and Hume. With the 
notable exception of the Annals of Scotland 
his numerous publications were of the minor 
and miscellaneous kind, but the surviving 
papers at his home at Newhailes show him 
to have been the friend and correspondent 
of many of the leading writers of his age. 
Walpole, Percy, Burke, Hume and Robert- 
son and a great host of others all wrote to 
him at one time or other during his life, and 
the mass of extant correspondence deals, 
almost exclusively, with four topics— 
Christianity, history, literature and _ bio- 
graphy. It was Hailes’s interest in the last 
of these subjects that brought about the 
composition of the notes which are the basis 
of this article.’ In view of the existence of 
these notes we might have expected some 
letters to have passed between Hailes and 
Johnson. None have been found, and it is 
most unlikely that any ever existed, for the 
two men kept in touch through the agency 
of their common friend, James Boswell. 
Boswell’s father, Lord Auchinleck, was a 
fellow lawyer and judge, and had stimulated 
Hailes’s early legal studies by his conver- 
sation,” while young Boswell had long been 
an admirer of the talented Sir David 
Dalrymple before he met Samuel Johnson. 
Hailes has placed upon record his respect 
and admiration for the Doctor as a moralist, 
and he was perhaps the most important 


*The MS is now in the possession of Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald F. Hyde, Four Oaks Farm, Somerville, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. It is with their kind permission 
that it is printed in full here. Times Library Supple- 
ment 16 April 1938 contains a short article on the 
MS by J. M. Osborn, p. 262. T7.L.S. 23 April 
1938, p. 280, prints a short supplementary note by 
the same writer. 

_ 7“T picked up much of my little knowledge, ut 
ita dicam, from conversation with your father.” 
Hailes to Boswell 29 August 1766. MS Yale. 
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73 
single influence behind Boswell’s initial 
desire to become Johnson’s friend.* 

The notes which follow are one of the 
most interesting relics of the friendly, but 
still distant, relationship that existed between 
the most famous of English Tories and a 
prominent Scottish Whig. The story behind 
the notes can be found, as one might expect, 
in Boswell’s letters to Johnson and Hailes, 
and in the Life itself. They may be regarded 
as a return for the favoyr of a similar kind 
from Johnson to Hailes! At the combined 
request of Boswell and Hailes he had revised 
MSS and proofsheets of the Annals of Scot- 
land,‘ the first volume of which appeared in 
1776 and the second and last in 1779. In 
May 1774, Hailes had issued to many of his 
friends two specimen sheets of his proposed 
history. The quarto version with notes as 
opposed to the octavo version without notes 
was favoured by nearly everyone whose 
opinion was asked, including Boswell, and 
it was in this format that the work finally 
appeared. From 1774 to 1779 Johnson re- 
ceived regularly, and returned less regularly, 
packages containing the text, but not the 
notes, of the Annals. He duly made com- 
ments thereon in both black and red ink,5 
and with initial enthusiasm annotated the 
1776 volume in greater detail than the 1779 
one. But at no time did he overburden 
Hailes with either corrections or suggestions. 
His chief target were Scotticisms and points 
of style. Johnson rarely corrected matters 
of fact. His knowledge of Scottish history 
was hardly sufficient to allow him to do so. 
Indeed it would scarcely be an exaggeration 
to say that Johnson’s knowledge of the period 
of Scottish history up to the accession of 
the House of Stewart, was largely derived 
from Hailes’s volumes. For these he pro- 
fessed a high admiration, and their scholar- 
ship and accuracy have been highly praised 
by others, perhaps better qualified to judge, 
including no less an authority on Scottish 


* Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell 
(Oxford, 1934-50) i.432. (Hereinafter referred to as 
Hill-Powell.) 

* Hill-Powell, ii.278 et passim. 

5 Many of the MS pages and proofsheets anno- 
tated by Johnson have survived amongst the New- 
hailes MSS, which have been microfilmed for the 
National Library of Scotland. When referring to 
the Newhailes MSS I give the N.L.S. microfilm 
number, e.g. Newhailes 178. Boswell’s own copies 
of the notes Johnson made on Haile’s Annals are 
in the Hyde collection. The present writer is pre- 
paring a separate article on this material. 
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history than Sir Walter Scott. Boswell’s 
advocacy is indubitably part explanation 
of Johnson’s willingness to undertake the 
laborious task of correcting the style of an- 
other man’s work, but I feel that even this 
urging would have been insufficient if 
Johnson had not already had a high opinion 
of Hailes’s merits. He had visited Newhailes 
at the end of his Scottish journey in 1773, 
and Hailes had been one of the company at 
Boswell’s house at the dinner for Johnson 
and the Scottish literati before the travellers 
set out on their journey to the north. Bos- 
well’s records of these meetings are, as he 
admits, far from complete, but Hailes un- 
doubtedly made a most favourable im- 
pression.’ Johnson would have been as 
much impressed by his sound Christianity 
and strong practical morality as by his 
literary attainments, which were at that time 
more potential than actual. All future con- 
tacts between the two men, including an 
unsuccessful scheme to edit Walton’s Lives 
were made through Boswell. A growing 
degree of coldness in the friendship between 
the two Scots prevented the acquaintance 
from developing further before Johnson’s 
death in 1784. 

Boswell first mentioned Johnson’s pro- 
posed edition of the English poets to Hailes 
in a letter dated 19th April 1777. He was 
enthusiastic about the project, and confi- 
dently asserted it would be a masterly work.* 


* Sir H. Maxwell, Robert the Bruce (1897), p. 13: 
No Scotsman~-no one indeed who prizes the 
dignity of history—can do too great honour to 
that writer for having dragged the story of his 
country out of the mire in which it had been 
suffered to sink, and, for the first time, moulded 
it into a trustworthy and lucid record. Sir Walter 
Scott paid him no exaggerated encomium when, 
in the introduction to the Lord of the Isles, he 
said, ‘Lord Hailes was as well entitled to be 
called the restorer of Scottish History, as Bruce 
the restorer of Scottish monarchy.’ 
cf. also Sir Walter Scott, ‘Annals of the Caledon- 
ians, Picts and Scots by J. Ritson.” Quarterly 
Review July 1829. 

’ Hill-Powell, v. 48. Boswell gives a fairly full 
account of what passed between Johnson and Hailes 
at dinner in his house on 17 August, but admits 
the poorness of his records for 12 November when 
Johnson visited Newhailes. ‘‘ I was so indolent as 
to let almost all that passed evaporate into 
oblivion.” Hill-Powell, v. 399. The letter in which 
Hailes attempted, at Boswell’s request, to recon- 
struct the conversations on these two occasions is 
preserved at Yale. Boswell used considerable free- 
dom in incorporating Hailes’s hints into his text. 

*MS Yale. All quotations from the Boswell- 


Hailes material at Yale are taken from an un- 
published Yale dissertation by C. Weis Esq. The 
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About a year later, on 10th March 1778, 
he suggested that Hailes should forward to 
him some notes on James Thomson, which 
had presumably been offered in a letter now 
missing. We know from another source that 
Johnson received these and used at least one 
of them.* In November of the same year, 
Boswell sent to Hailes proofsheets of the 
Life of Waller, and in May 1779 Johnson 
presented Hailes with the first four volumes 
of the Prefaces published in that year. 
Boswell’s first intimation to Hailes that John- 
son himself desired help from his Scottish 
acquaintance came in a letter, 7th July 1779: 


Dr. Johnson wishes to have from you 
a note on the obscure french authors from 
whom Prior borrowed, & he will be 
obliged to you for any communication 
concerning the Poets whose lives he has 
to write.'° 


Hailes apparently sent some material in 
reply to this, including a description of 
Dryden, which Johnson said he would use 
in a later edition, but did not."’ In a further 
letter of September 1779, Hailes was asked 
to help Johnson with some points of 
chronology. He replied to these requests 
with the following offer: 


If Dr Johnson would let me see the 
Historical part of any of the lives which 
he proposes to publish I might possibly 
be of some use to him.'? 


Despite this generous offer we have no 
record that anything substantial was for- 
warded before the work was completed in 
1781 with a further six volumes. That little 
or nothing was sent is indicated by the fact 
that Boswell renewed his request in August 
1782, this time with a corrected edition in 


quotations are made by permission of the Yale 
Boswell Committee, and Wm. Heinemann Ltd. 

*MS Yale. It is certain that Hailes’s anecdotes 
concerning Thomson reached Johnson, but in view 
of the loss of the actual letter containing them, it 
is impossible to say how much of the material he 
used. The evidence that he did receive them is in 
Malone, Life of Dryden (London, 1800), p. 518. 
Johnson had printed in his Life of Thomson a 
story concerning Dodington and Thomson’s bad 
reading. Malone gives the same story as a direct 
quotation from a paper sent by Hailes. J. M. 
Osborn suggests that this MS may yet turn up in 
Malone’s papers. 7.L.S. 23 April 1938. 

* MS Yale; Hill-Powell, iii.396 and Appendix F 
e 534. Johnson did not use the information in the 

ives. 


. Letters of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1952) ii.303 
n.3. 
** MS Yale. 
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mind. “Such a work,” he says, “ should 
be as perfect as he and his friends can make 
it.” The answer to this final request was 
the manuscript here reproduced. A propor- 
tion of the mistakes pointed out by Hailes 
were, in fact, corrected in the revised edition 
of 1783, but ‘the failure to utilise some of his 
most important points strongly suggests that 
this was just coincidence. We do not even 
know whether Johnson ever saw Hailes’s 
sheets, but Boswell undoubtedly received 
them, and they were seen later by his literary 
executor, Edmond Malone.'* Johnson was 
notoriously neglectful of opportunities 
offered for correcting his completed work. 
As far as I know, no later editor of the Lives 
had access to the manuscript."* 

Hailes makes some seventy remarks or 
corrections ranging over the last seven vol- 
umes of the first edition of the Prefaces. 
After the careful, laborious investigations 
of Johnsonian scholars for two centuries, it 
can hardly be claimed that Hailes’s notes 
would provide a modern editor of the Lives 
with much fresh material. But they un- 
doubtedly would have helped Johnson in 
revision, and are valuable as a contemporary 
critical document. They reveal what an 
erudite Scot of the eighteenth century found 
in need of correction, and they throw more 
light on Hailes himself than on the Lives as 
we now know them in their modern edited 
form. Without exception Hailes’s published 
works’® show him to have been a man who 
read acutely and critically, and these notes 
published here give further evidence of this 
fact. His eye for such minutiae as errors of 
the press alone would have made his re- 
visions of any work of some value. His 
comments are always knowledgeable and 
rarely irrelevant. They are also modest and 
unassuming, for where Hailes did not under- 
stand, he had no hesitation in saying so, and 
his frank admission of incomprehension of 
some of Johnson’s more obscure passages 
can be seen again in his similar honesty in 
his notes to his edition of the Bannatyne 
manuscript (Ancient Scottish Poems, 1770). 


'* Malone, op. cit. p. 320 gives some criticisms of 
the anecdote concerning Tonson and the extra fifty 
lines. The paper which Malone says he got from 
Boswell is surely the MS printed in full here. 

**T know nothing of the history of the MS until 
it arrived in America. 

‘* There is no complete list of Hailes’s publica- 
tions in print. The article on Hailes in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1833 ed.) by David Laing 
is the most satisfactory. 
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Warton suggested in a footnote to his 
History of English Poetry that the anony- 
mous editor of the above volume could well 
have written a literary history of Scotland, 
and Hailes’s notes here suggest that he had 
no mean knowledge of English literary 
history as well. Occasional flashes of dry 
humour, and acute observation of human 
nature characterise Hailes’s more polished 
literary work, such as his World and Mirror 
essays. They can be found again even in 
miscellaneous observations such as those 
under discussion. Many of the notes are of 
interest because they reveal personal and 
authoritative sources of information—a 
point well established by J. M. Osborn in 
his short article. Comments arising from 
personal contacts between Hailes’s illustri- 
ous ancestors and the major literary figures 
of their era are recorded in sufficient number 
to make the literary historian wish that the 
memories of a man with Hailes’s connec- 
tions and opportunities had been preserved 
in a fuller fashion than the few odd com- 
ments which survive. 

The manuscript consists of seven quarto 
pages carefully written out in Hailes’s neat 
and distinctive hand, and on an eighth sheet 
is to be found the following in the rounder 
handwriting of James Boswell : 


Remarks by Lord Hailes on Dr. Johnson's 
Lives. They begin with Vol 3 of the Pre- 
face for which see last page. 


For ease in reading I have given, along with 
Hailes’s notes and their references to the 
1779-81 Prefaces edition, the relevant 
passages from the modern definitive edition 
of Johnson’s Lives. This unfortunately 
destroys the continuity of the manuscript, 
but the notes were meant to be read with 
the Prefaces edition open at the requisite 
page, and few readers will have access to 
such an edition. As modern editors have 
elucidated most of the difficulties of John- 
son’s text, my footnotes are designed to 
amplify some of Hailes’s points from his 
papers at Newhailes and to illustrate his 
sources of information. I have endeavoured 
to preserve the peculiarities of Hailes’s 
punctuation and spelling, as well as his 
capricious capitalisation. a He Cime. 


(To be continued) 


CorreEcTION.—James Glebrooke (ccl. 26), line 16, 
for Samuel read Stephen. 
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“KIND HINTS” TO JOHN NICHOLS, 
BY JOSEPH WARTON AND OTHERS 


JIN the compilation and editing of his valu- 

able but uneven eight-volume anthology, 
A select collection of poems with notes 
biographical and historical, John Nichols 
acknowledged “the assistance of some 
intelligent friends,” especially for the bio- 
graphical accounts.’ Of these friendly assis- 
tants, perhaps the following four persons 
deserve particular attention: John Kynas- 
ton, Bishops Percy and Lowth, and Dr. 
Joseph Warton. 

Least prominent of all four in the literary 
and intellectual world, though very helpful 
not only in the writing of biographical 
sketches but also in the commentaries on 
Latin poems and publications, was John 
Kynaston (1728-83), a frequent contributor 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine. Kynaston’s 
poems appear in the-seventh volume, where 
Nichols returned “ thanks for many obliging 
communications and useful hints in the pro- 
gress of these volumes” (pp. 65ff.). There- 
after, the initial K is signed to remarks on 
the life and writings of Edward King, 
Nathaniel Lee, Matthew Prior, Samuel 
Wesley, Bishop Lowth, and several others 
(VII, 7Off.; VIII, 1ff.). As for the two 
bishops, Nichols evidently sought to repay 
his indebtedness to Bishop Percy by the 
dedication to the first volume (pp. v-vi), and 
he remarked in a later publication on the 
inclusion of Bishop Lowth’s poems in the 
eighth volume (pp. 65ff.) and of his contri- 
bution of biographical anecdotes of Dr. 
Ridley and Joseph Spence (VIII, 1, 74).? 

The scope of Joseph Warton’s assistance 
to the editor of A select collection is only 
suggested, however, in the note which 
Nichols added to his quotation from the 
Essay on the genius and writings of Pope 
concerning Prior’s manuscript “ Dialogues 
of the Dead:” “ The extract in the former 
Advertisement, from a Dialogue of Prior, 
will be illustrated by the following quota- 
tion, from a Writer as amiable as he is 
learned, and by whose kind hints the present 
Collection has been considerably bene- 
fited .. .” (V, iii-ivn.).° Precisely what these 
“kind hints” comprised may be seen by 


* London, 1780-82, I, x. 

* Literary anecdotes of the eighteenth century 
(London, 1812-15), II, 419-21n.; see also, III, 160- 
61; VI, 170. 

* Cf. Essays on the genius and writings of Pope, 
2nd ed. (London, 1782), II, 412-13. 
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reference to two letters of Warton to 
Nichols, dated April 25, and May 7, 1780, 
and reproduced in full in the Literary 
anecdotes. Inthe first letter, after discussing 
matters of business and expressing pleasure 
in reading the first four volumes of Nichols’ 
Collection, Warton remarked : 
I am glad to find that you intend giving 
more of that sort to the publick. We have 
a good many old Miscellaneous Poems 
in our College Library; and if I thought 
your plan was not completed, might per- 
haps point out some to you. I believe 
there are some things in the Miscellanies 
of Husband, of Lewis, of Harte, and of 
Diaper, Whalley, and Cobbe (author of a 
very fine Ode in Dodsley’s Miscellanies),* 
that might deserve to be inserted. Why 
should you not take some of Sandys’s 
Psalms, as a pattern of his excellent 
versification? His introductory verses to 
the King and Queen; and a concluding 
copy, intituled, ‘ Deo Opt. &C.’ containing 
an account of his Life and Travels, are 
really excellent. I hint these things; not 
as imagining you want either matter or 
information; but rather to express the 
pleasure I have received from your 
publication.® 
Encouraged by Nichols’ response, Warton 
offered additional suggestions at greater 
length in his letter of May 7, with a repeti- 
tion of his interest in Diaper, Cobb, Harte, 
and Sandys, and with comments on ten 
other writers : 


I am heartily glad to find that any hints 
I could give you about your very enter- 
taining Work have been acceptable to 
you; and, in that confidence, shall add 
one or two more. . . . Sandys, besides his 
Psalms, translated also, and most ele- 
gantly, Solomon’s Song. All which might 
be inserted; as well as a Copy of Verses 
to Sandys from the great Lord Falkland, 
and Sandys’s Epistle before his Transla- 
tion of Ovid. From Walter Harte’s Poems, 
the Essay on Painting, and his Epistle to 
Pope, and his Essay on Reason, a very 
fine poem, which was much laboured, and 
went through Mr. Pope’s hands;* and 
which I wonder has not lately been re- 
printed. Have you Lord Paget's Essay 


“Warton praises the same ode in Essay, I, 71. 

* Literary anecdotes, V1, 170. 

*Warton notes, Essay, II, 154: “* Pope inserted 
many good lines in Harte’s Essay on Reason.” 
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on Human Life; and an Epistle of his 
to Mr. Pope? I have the very copy he 
gave Pope, which I will send you by the 
carrier, if you wish to see it. I think Mr. 
Merrick’s Tryphiodorus, the Destruction 
of Troy, might be inserted. .. . Do you 
know Jones’s Translation of Oppian’s 
Halieutics? This, perhaps, might be taken 
in whole or in part. I forgot to say that 
something might be also selected from 
The Amaranth of Walter Harte; the 
Vision of Death particularly. Why not 
give a specimen of Chapman’s Homer, 
which is much talked of, and little known? 
As I see you have given some of Creech’s 
Translations (who, by the way, is a most 
nervous and vigorous translator), why not 
insert some of his Theocritus, many parts 
of which are admirable. Look at the 
Hylas, the Anacreontic on the Death of 
Adonis, the Young Hercules, &c. &c. 
And, though Francis seems to have 
demolished Creech’s Horace, yet give me 
leave to say that some parts of Creech’s 
Horace are good, and I wish you would 
insert some of his Odes.’ As you have 
taken some Songs out of Dryden’s Plays, 
why should you not also take those Songs 
that Ben Jonson has inserted in his Plays, 
some of which are most elegant and 
harmonious... ? 

I have a poem called Henry and 
Minerva, by J. B. esq. printed for Roberts, 
1729. I know not the author; but there 
is much fancy and taste, on the introduc- 
tion of Literature after the Dark Ages, 
&c. And another poem, ‘A Prospect of 
Poetry, to Lord Orrery, by J. Dalacourt. 
Dublin, 1734.’ Would you see them?® 


In all, Warton called attention to sixteen 
poets and translators. Nichols did not re- 
print poems by Husband and Lewis, men- 
tioned in the first letter; nor did he act upon 
Warton’s suggestions of the second letter 
with regard to Lord Paget, Ben Jonson, J.B’s 
Henry and Minerva, and the translations of 
Jones, Chapman, and Creech. But Warton 
may well have been gratified to observe that 
the last four volumes of the Collection in- 
cluded verses written by all the other poets 
he had urged Nichols to consider. The fifth 
volume contains Diaper’s Nereides: or sea- 
eclogues, consisting of the dedicatory poem, 
“To Mr. Congreve,” and some fourteen 

* Warton also praises Creech’s translations in 


Essay, Il, 331. 
* Literary anecdotes, V1, 170-71. 
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eclogues (pp. 209-55). In the sixth volume, 
Nichols gave his readers thirty-seven poems 
of John Whaley, friend of Sneyd Davies and 
one-time private tutor of Horace Walpole 
(pp. 143-242). Nichols seems to have relied 
upon Warton’s “kind hints” even more 
extensively in the remaining two volumes, 
for the editor found space for the writings 
of several other poets mentioned in the 
letters. Volume VII includes Dalacourt’s 
“Prospect of poetry” and his “To Mr. 
Thomson on his Seasons”; seven poems by 
Samuel Cobb; and three of Walter Harte’s, 
among them the epistle “ To Mr. Pope ” (pp. 
238-309). Finally, the eighth volume of the 
anthology contains a single poem by 
Merrick, “ On his majesty’s accession to the 
throne,” and four of Lord Falkland’s writ- 
ings concerned with Sandys (pp. 205-9, 247- 
62). As regards the latter poet, Nichols 
accepted Warton’s suggestions rather fully: 
he reprinted Sandys’ four poems to the king 
and queen as well as his “Deo optimo 
maximo” and regretted that space would 
not permit the inclusion of some of Sandys’ 
paraphrases: 


I should most readily have given admit- 
tance to some specimens of this para- 
phrase, if the limits of my volume did not 
remind me of its conclusion. I had 
marked for that purpose Psalms XXIII. 
XCII. XCIX. CXXVII. CXXXVII; and 
from his “ Paraphrase on Job” I should 
have been glad to extract from the 38th 
chapter to the conclusion. His translation 
of Solomon’s Song is beautiful; but I must 
content myself with his concluding poem 
[“Deo optimo maximo”], in which the 
account of his life and travels is really 
excellent (VIII, 242n.; see also pp. 238- 
46). 


Thus Nichols appears to have taken the 
critical advice offered by his “ amiable” 
friend Joseph Warton with very good spirit: 
the editor included some seventy-five poems, 
of which eleven had been cited specifically, 
by eight of the sixteen writers mentioned 
in Warton’s letters, for a total of well over 
two hundred pages throughout the last four 
volumes of the Select collection. Whether 
Warton offered further aid in the writing of 
the biographical and annotative material for 
the anthology is now problematical. But he 
surely deserves recognition with Kynaston, 
Bishop Lowth, and Bishop Percy as one of 
Nichols’ “ intelligent friends,” for his de- 
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tailed and enthusiastic suggestions of poets 
whose works merited reprinting. 


GEORGE BALDWIN SCHICK. 
Purdue University. 


“THE CRITICAL REVIEW’S” FIRST 
THIRTY YEARS (1756-1785) 


ROM an extended study of the Critical 
Review during its first thirty years 
(1756-1785), certain constant factors emerge. 
Although the editors did not succeed in their 
stated purpose of being impartial at all 
times, they did accomplish something almost 
as valuable, the formulation of a set of 
criteria by which they judged the literature 
of the period. 

All the authors who have been identified 
as editors of, or contributors to, the Critical 
during this time received almost unqualified 
praise in its pages; the impartiality that 
Benjamin Nangle claims, but does not prove, 
in The Monthly Review .. . Indexes of Con- 
tributors and Articles (Oxford, 1934) for the 
Monthly did not exist in Hamilton’s journal. 
Further, despite their statements to the con- 
trary, the editors did allow friends to review 
one another’s works; and in one case, an 
author’s acquaintance was permitted to 
review a second edition and negate the 
adverse criticism aroused by the first. This 
abuse of the anonymity of the Review un- 
doubtedly had a bad effect on its judgments, 
but “log-rolling” is not unknown even in 
our enlightened times and seems to have 
existed as long as criticism itself. Of more 
importance to us, however, are the standards 
which were implied or expressed by the 
reviewers. The most important of these 
required that all works be moral, either 
negatively (i.e. “ containing nothing that can 
offend the chastest ear’) or positively 
(including a stated moral purpose). The 
growth of the general reading public was 
the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of this criterion. 

Women were’ becoming _ increasingly 
important to literature as both readers and 
authors. The reviewers felt, with Dr. John- 
son, that they were entitled to the same 
consideration in print that they were sup- 
posed to receive in society, and that the 
same care should be taken to avoid lubricity 
in books as in the home. Another factor 
which made for increased attention to 
morals, was the growth of education and the 
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resulting early age at which boys and girls 
turned to books for amusement. During 
this period, the publication of children’s 
books, both educational and amusing, 
increased enormously. In consequence, the 
critics appealed to parents and the general 
public for added supervision of the reading 
matter made available to the youth of the 
nation. The third group which, by its 
increased interest in printed matter, influ- 
enced the critics in this regard, comprised 
the lower classes, who were receiving more 
education than they had had in the past, and 
were beginning to make a place for them- 
selves in both politics and general culture. 
Because these groups were most interested in 
novels and plays, the reviewers demanded 
particularly high moral standards for these 
genres. 

The critics’ insistence on the value of 
“literature of purpose ” was probably due to 
the same factor, although the student of 
philosophy may also attribute it to the heri- 
tage of Locke, Hume and Kames. _Instruc- 
tion is usually considered of more impor- 
tance than pleasure (despite the reviewers’ 
frequent assertions to the contrary) particu- 
larly in the criticism of history, travels and 
science; although it is also common to other 
fields. 

A third element, which was probably 
responsible for their dislike of such roman- 
ticisms as primitivism, the medieval revival, 
Gothicism, and some forms of sentimental- 
ism, was their boasted common sense. In 
the absence of any other reason for dislike, 
this was frequently appealed to, and seems 
to have exercised a generally beneficial influ- 
ence. In an age as full of moral corruption 
and vulgar extravagances as the newly-rich 
period under consideration, some check was 
necessary. As far as the critics influenced 
the literary taste of the times, this check was 
exercised by common sense criticism, one of 
the century’s substitutes for classical 
restraint. 

One great difference between the critics 
and artists of our period and those who were 
to be prominent fifty years later, was the 
extremely social quality of the earlier 
writers’ thought; and this was especially 
important in their treatment of imaginative 
literature. Most of the writers were, by 
preference, city-dwellers, so their outlook 
was primarily urban. Judgment of any 


literary work from the standpoint of the 
individual critic, as opposed to that of the 
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reading public as a whole, was rare. Further, 
the reviewers usually disapproved of self- 
preoccupation on the part of authors. 


That the critics insisted on the existence 
and validity of invariable standards for the 
form and content of several genres is 
another indication of the conservatism of 
their thought. These rules may or may not 
be in accordance with the precepts laid 
down by the classical and Renaissance 
critics, but once drawn up, they were used 
in criticism of all mediocre (and most good) 
writers. This was the case with elegiac, epic, 
descriptive, and satirical poetry; as well as 
with history, criticism, tragedy, and travels. 
Only comedy and the novel, lyric verse and 
the ode, which were seldom considered very 
important, escaped this passion for order. 
Although nearly all “ hireling authors ” dis- 
regarded restrictions which ran contrary to 
popular demand, the critics continued to 
require that the rules of common sense and 
morality be observed. 


On the other hand, the reviewers came to 
include in the laws which they promulgated 
certain concessions to popular taste, usually 
in forms now known as “ romanticisms.” 
Those which are most apparent during our 
period are: sentimentalism, humanitarian- 
ism, interest in external nature, and melan- 
choly. The critics were reserved or oblivious, 
if not definitely hostile, towards other 
interests which we now commonly identify 
with the romantic movement. In the first 
place, they were consistently anti-primitiv- 
istic, and looked down on the “state of 
nature” in all its forms. They were 
interested in no Golden Age, and would not 
have recognized a Noble Savage had they 
seen one. Further, they cared little for soli- 
tude, and insisted on the necessity for a 
thoroughly organized society if benevolence, 
merit and progress were to attain their 
highest development. 


The Middle Ages form another subject of 
which they denied both the utility and the 
pleasure. Despite a few exceptions, such as 
the early English chronicles, songs of the 
troubadors and some old Scotch and English 
ballads, the literature and writers of what 
the reviewers called “ the period of monkish 
superstition ” were considered of little value. 
Although they admitted that Chaucer and 
Shakespeare reached perfection without the 
assistance of rules or public good taste, the 
critics were sceptical of “ modern genius” 
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without some form of supervision or direc- 
tion. 

Of the romanticisms which the reviewers 
approved, sentimentalism is the most impor- 
tant. Probably the principal basis for this 
was the increasing influence of the middle 
class, which may also account for the fact 
that, in their treatment of the novel, they 
objected to the use of perfect characters, 
especially those who were members of the 
nobility. On the other hand, the critics dis- 
approved of low-life protagonists in fiction. 
This left only one rank of society from 
which characters could be drawn—the 
bourgeois. The reviewers frequently advo- 
cated the employment of middle-class 
characters, as best calculated to impress 
lessons of frugality and other virtues on the 
patrons of the circulating libraries. With 
bourgeois virtues, however, went bourgeois 
vices, one of which (from the neo-ciassical 
point of view) was sentimentalism. In view 
of the fact that the Critical was a Tory pub- 
lication, reactionary in politics and High 
Church in religion, its approval of senti- 
mentalism is surprising. Yet it exists, and 
influences the treatment, not only of the 
novel, but also of poetry, travels, the drama, 
and such minor types as the character and 
the letter. For example, the critics insisted 
on the value of tears in appealing to the 
reading public. Further, they shuddered at 
crushing a wasp, objected to vivisection in 
either physiological or physiochemical re- 
search, and lashed those voyagers who wan- 
tonly destroyed seals; though at the same 
time they insisted on the necessity for torture 
in capital punishment. They praised the 
lachrymose Man of Feeling, and claimed 
that an excellent author usually affected the 
heart rather than the head of his audience. 

From the criticisms which appear during 
the Review’s first thirty years, it seems that 
wild (“romantic”) scenery was enjoyed by 
almost all the reviewers. This is nowhere 
so plain as in their treatment of domestic 
travels and may very well have been caused 
by the patriotism which is so apparent 
throughout this period. For, despite the fact 
that they frequently disapproved of govern- 
ment officials, and occasionally taxed the 
administration with dishonesty and corrup- 
tion, they were definitely pro-British. This 
affected their judgments of foreign (especi- 
ally French) authors, of English history, and 
of travels. 

From 1756 to 1785, the critics staged a 
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most interesting “Buy British” campaign, 
but instead of cotton and steel they had 
scenery for sale. The mountains of Wales, 
the English lakes and the Scotch Highlands 
were praised above the Alps, Spain or 
Southern France, to encourage English 
youths to see England first instead of making 
the Grand Tour. In these accounts, as in 
their treatment of gardening and descriptive 
poetry, the critics show their enthusiasm for 
the wild aspects of external nature. 

An earlier neo-classicist would probably 
also have disapproved of the critics’ favour- 
able view of melangholy, which was due, at 
least in part, to the widespread interest in 
ruins, and the popularity of such poets as 
Gray and Young. Yet the reviewers’ 
delight in “ pleasant,” “ delightful ” melan- 
choly never affects their preference for 
action over contemplation, nor does it lead 
them to love solitude as opposed to society. 

Despite these romantic leanings, the 
general tone of the Critical Review is con- 
servative and reactionary. The critics 
approved some of the new currents of 
thought and feeling; but they insisted on 
restraint and disapproved most departures 
from accepted norms. 


CLAUDE E. JoNEs. 
University of California. 


STERNE AND SMOLLETT’S 
“TRAVELS ” 


TTOBIAS SMOLLETT, disguised as ‘ Smel- 
fungus ’ appears in a well-known passage 
of A Sentimental Journey.' In this passage, 
the identification of Smollett is assured by 
the footnotes: “ Vide S——’s Travels.” It 
has been generally thought that this passage 
contains the only allusion to Smollett in A 
Sentimental Journey.2 Actually, Sterne 
parodies the Travels and makes ironic use 
of its contents in many places in his book. 

For example: 

(Smollett.) If a foreigner dies in France, 
the king seizes all his effects, even though his 
heir should be upon the spot; and this 
tyranny is called the droit d’aubaine. . 

If an English Protestant goes to France for 
the benefit of his health, attended by his wife 
or his son, or both, and dies with effects in 


* A Sentimental Journey, ed. by H. Read, Lon- 
don, 1929, 46-8. Other page references are to this 
edition. 

*E.g., H. Read in Introduction to edition cited, 
XX-XXi. 
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the house to the amount of a thousand 
guineas, the king seizes the whole, the family 
is left destitute and the body of the deceased 
is denied christian burial. The Swiss... 
are exempted from this despotism and so are 
the Scots. . . . (9-10)° 

(Sterne) ... by three I had got sat down to 
my dinner upon a fricasee’d chicken, so in- 
contestibly in France, that had I died that 
night of an indigestion, the whole world 
could not have suspended the effects of the 
Droits d’aubaine*—my shirts, and black 
pair of silk breeches—portmanteau and all 
must have gone to the king of France. 

[*All the effect of strangers (Swiss and 
Scotch excepted) dying in France, are seized 
by virtue of this Law, tho’ the heir be upon 
the spot—the profit of these contingencies 
being farm’d, there is no redress.] (1-2) 

(Smollett.) That they were crouded to- 
gether appears from the height of their 
houses. ... 

When I first saw the infants at the enfans 
trouvés in Paris, so swathed with ban- 
dages.... 

What are the consequences of this cruel 
swaddling? the limbs are wasted; the joints 
grow rickety; the brain is compressed... . 
I take this abominable practice to be one 
great cause of the bandy legs, diminutive 
bodies, and large heads. . . . (253-5) 

(Sterne.) ... every third man a pigmy! — 
some by ricketty heads and hump backs— 
others by bandy legs—a third set arrested by 
the hand of Nature in the sixth and seventh 
years of their growth. . . . A medical travel- 
ler might say "tis owing to undue bandages 
—a splenetick one, to want of air—and an 
inquisitive traveller, to fortify the system, 
may measure the height of their houses... . 
(100-101) 

Further resemblances may be found as 
follows: Sent. J. 46 (Trav. 266-7), 150 (46, 
288), 201-2 (72). 

In twitting Smollett for his dyspeptic con- 
cerns (his heirs, health and possessions), 
Sterne is also aiming at the typical British 
traveller of the mid-eighteenth century. This 
self-conscious tourist seemed incapable of 
enjoying new experience and constantly 
carped because things were not as in Eng- 
land. In his opening sentence (“‘ They order, 
said I, this matter better in France ”) Sterne 
cuts himself off from this standard view. 


* Travels Through France and Italy, with an 
Introduction by T. Seccombe, Oxford, 1907. 
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He proceeds to emphasize his impatience 
with the type by satirizing him in the per- 
son of Smollett, a conspicuous exemplar of 
the irascible Britisher. Sterne expected his 
reader to recognize the model to which he 
was comparing himself. Smollett’s book 
was popular. Sterne’s allusions to it were 
intended to be obvious. 

Since Sterne’s day, however, his readers 
have failed to note the extent of his satire 
of Smollett because the Travels is unread 
today and topical satire loses its punch with 


time. Louis T. MILIc. 
Columbia University. 


“THE IDIOT BOY” 


MR. B. R. McELDERRY is clearly right 

in arguing that Southey’s opinion of 
“The Idiot Boy” was affected by the fact 
that he had himself written a poem on a 
similar subject (N. & Q., November 1955, 
pp. 490-1). “The Idiot”, published in The 
Morning Post for 30 June, 1798, is a story 
told with much greater economy than 
Wordsworth’s, and Mr. McElderry is prob- 
ably right in saying that it is more compel- 
ling. (It certainly has the power of reducing 
a large class of first-year students to shocked 
silence.) Wordsworth’s poem, however, is 
doing something very different from 
Southey’s. ‘“ The Idiot Boy” is above all a 
poem of sheer high spirits. “I never wrote 
anything with so much glee”, Wordsworth 
said. Southey’s poem shows that he was 
able to appreciate the pathos of the idiot’s 
condition, but one suspects that he could 
not enter into the intense joy and pain of 
mother-love, the exultant idiocy, which is the 
strength of Wordsworth’s poem. 

Southey’s poems in The Morning Post 
often have considerable merit, but they make 
one appreciate the unusual warmth and 
tenderness of Wordsworth’s poetry. There 
is little joy in Southey’s work. One can 
illustrate this from the context given by the 
two poets to the phrase “ unconquerable 
mind.”* The conclusion to Wordsworth’s 
sonnet to Toussaint L’Ouverture breathes a 
warm and cheerful confidence which makes 
the Stoic-Satanic associations of the phrase 
seem strangely remote. 


There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


* The phrase derives ultimately, I suppose, from 
the “ unconquerable will” of Milton’s Satan. 
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The impression in Southey’s poem? on the 
reformer Joseph Gerrald, who had been 
transported to Australia after the Scottish 
sedition trials of 1794, is rather different. 
“Long captivity”, says Southey, 

Subdu’d his mortal part, but not his mind, 

Th’ unconquerable mind ; for chains to him, 

And banishment, and what the world thinks 

shame 
These were his triumphs.’ 


The poet is warming (if that is the word) to 
Gerrald’s gloomy capability of walking 
through desolation. This temper is equally 
evident in the poem commemorating the 
execution of Charlotte Corday. She died in 
vain. Her sacrifice was useless because her 
lot was cast in a bad world. Fortunately, 
Southey remarks, she did not know this. 


Thou didst not live 
To see so fair a morning overcast, 
To see thy dearest hopes all overthrown, 
Yea, with most painful wisdom, to be taught 
Man’s abject state and utter worthlessness.* 


Even when the martyr’s blood is fruitful, as 
in “ Telemachos ”, Southey’s mood is hardly 
optimistic. Telemachos was the monk 
whose self-sacrificial descent into the arena 
brought about the ending of the gladiatorial 
games at Rome. This is how Southey 
describes his action: 


Now turn your eyes on him, 

O ye, whose honest hearts 

Revolt against the vices of mankind, 
Who cry aloud against iniquity! 


View the mad multitude— 

Behold your fate in his! 

Hark to their gee their execrating cries, 

ber oa, the murder’d hermit’s pray’r of 
zath. 


He fell—so ever fall 
Th’ amenders of mankind. 


*It is sometimes difficult to judge whether an 
unacknowledged poem is by Southey or not. The 
tone of his serious effusions is, however, often un- 
mistakable. I agree with Mr. McElderry that “A 
Summer Evening”, ‘‘ The Murderer”, and “ The 
Morning Mists”’ are —— by Southey. One 
could add the poem on Charlotte Corday (13 
July), the Ode on the delivery of Holland (18 July), 
the sonnet on the negro child (20 July), and “ In- 
scription for a monument where the Battle of Barnet 
was fought” (25 July). Some, perhaps all, of the 
translations from Spanish poetry printed in June 
and July may be Southey’s. Mr. McElderry seems 
to be mistaken when he says that no acknowledged 
poems by Southey appeared in The Morning Post 
during June and July, 1798. On 22 June appeared 
“A War-Poem”’, which was reprinted (with an 
interesting textual variant) in Minor Poems (1815), 
I 240-242. On 29 June “ The Complaints of the 
Poor” (ibid. II 55-58). On 26 July “ The Spanish 
Armada ”’ (ibid. IT 43-46). 

* Morning Post, 9 Feb. 1799. 

*Ibid., 13 July 1798. 
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Awaken’d wrath forbade the accursed sports 

For never flow'd the Martyr’s blood in vain.* 
It would have been reasonable to attribute 
the ending of the sports to remorse felt by 
the multitude when their tempers had cooled. 
It is characteristic of Southey at this period 
that he should mention only “ awaken’d 
wrath ”’. 

Southey is at his best when presenting the 
contrast between public triumphs and pri- 
vate misery. A striking example of this is 
an unreprinted “eclogue”, “ The Battle of 
Bosworth”. Its diction is conventional and 
occasionally ludicrous, but this does not 
spoil the pathos of the desperate mother’s 
impossible questions to the man who has 
travelled by the battlefield where her son 
has fought. 

WoMAN 
His eye is black—-so black and bright! 
His raven locks are long, 


And he is one you could not chuse 
But notice ’mid the throng. 


TRAVELLER 
Beneath a helm I could not see 
His raven locks so long ; 
And sooth to say I did not stay 
To gaze amid the throng ; 
I just beheld young Richmond pass, 
And then I hasten’d on. 


WoMAN 
Dead! dead ; oh God! ; he must be dead! 
Or sure this could not be! 
He would have ask’d you where you went, 
That he might send to me: 
He would have let no Traveller 
Now pass unquestion’d by ; 
For well he knows how I should watch 
And wait in agony.* 
But Southey never approaches the achieve- 
ment of Wordsworth in this kind of subject 
—in “The Ruined Cottage”, for example, 
the poem that was afterwards incorporated 
in “ The Excursion”, Book I. The main 
reason is that Wordsworth suffers far more 
intimately with poor Margaret than Southey 
ever could. Southey’s tendency to declaim 
suggests a man standing apart from the 
objects of his pity. ‘“ The Complaints of the 
Poor” (to take one instance) explicitly 
observes the sufferings of the poor from the 
point of view of the well-to-do man who 
walks through the streets in a warm great- 
coat. It is significant that one of the poems 
in Lyrical Ballads which Southey praised 
highly was “The Female Vagrant”. She 
was, after all, a deserving object of charity. 
Southey’s idiot, too, was a deserving 
object of pity; Wordsworth’s boy was not. 


* Ibid., 7 Aug. 1799. * Tbid., 1 Oct. 1798. 
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The difference between the poems reflects 
the profoundly contrasting temperaments of 


the two poets. GEOFFREY CARNALL. 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


Two WORDSWORTH LETTERS (cc. 
489).—To the other references in foot- 
note 1 should be added: Alan Lang Strout, 
‘Knights of the Burning Epistle’, Studia 
Neophilologica, xxvi (1953-4), 84. 


DaviD BONNELL GREEN. 


COLERIDGE’S “ OBERON ” 
TRANSLATION AND 
“THE WANDERINGS OF CAIN”: II 
(Continued from page 34) 


NTO the Draft or scenario, as we saw, 
Coleridge seems to have drawn mostly 
general features, motifs, and incidents from 
the richly imaginative pages of Oberon, 
especially elements of Cantos VII and IX 
(to a less extent VIII) which described the 
spectral persecution and torments of 
Wieland’s sinful wanderer. Since the only 
portion of the Wanderings of Cain to be 
“finished ” was Canto II, which Coleridge 
worked out in some detail, it reveals much 
more clearly and minutely than the Draft 
how deeply immersed in Oberon he really 
was at this crucial time. 

It is immediately apparent that Wieland’s 
twofold island setting was assimilated into 
the Wanderings in reversed sequence. First 
in Canto II of Cain we see the fir-forest 
(which is atop the towering cliffs in Oberon 
VIII-IX) and then the rocks and sand of the 
desert, void of all vegetation “as far as the 
eye could see” and with the same intimation 
of merciless desolation and tropical sun as 
in Oberon VII. These paradoxical settings, 
so different from Bristol Channel, are 
similarly juxtaposed in both tales and 
suggest how Coleridge assimilated and re- 
wrought what he found useful in the poem 
he was translating. 

In his Canto II of the Wanderings (of 
which there is a holograph in the Berg 
Collection’) he first drew unmistakably upon 
minute features of Huon’s mysterious path 
through the dark fir-forest and the “ realm 
of shades” to its emergence in the lighted 
and daemon-haunted hermitage atop the 

In the New York Public Library. Cf. Berg 


Mb5. Holograph signed, on paper watermarked 
1795. 
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precipices (Oberon, VIII, 1-3). Into that 
romantic setting he introduced several 
incidents and motifs evidently borrowed 
from or suggested by Oberon VII, 37 et seq., 
such as Huon’s bitter outcries, raving, sink- 
ing to earth, resolution to die, and agony 
of remorse which is sharpened by his love 
and anxiety for his wife and child as he 
seeks vainly to provide for them. (This, 
doubtless lent a special poignancy by Cole- 
ridge’s own experience, is essentially Enos’s 
or Enoch’s part, whose innocence sharpens 
Cain’s torment.) Then Coleridge seems to 
have selected several other features while 
retracing Huon’s path. For he described 
Cain partly in terms of Wieland’s feeble, 
emaciated wanderer and then reverted to 
Oberon VII, where he drew upon the stark 
description of shattered cliffs and burning 
sand: (VII, 37-49 and 97-8). In this desolate 
setting Cain encounters the ghost of the 
saintly Abel, circumstantially like Huon’s 
ghostly encounter with the saintly hermit in 
the “realm of shades” atop the precipices 
(VIII, 4-8). Coleridge did not, of course, 
follow the Oberon pattern slavishly. Rather, 
with illuminating joiner’s work he re- 
arranged and adapted what suited his needs. 
It is significant, nonetheless, that his borrow- 
ings, particularly of sensuous details of the 
settings and incidents, are at times close to 
literal translation from Oberon. Moreover, 
his cast of characters, despite interesting 
minor modifications and some transferences 
of actions or features from one to another, 
almost exactly parallel Wieland’s in their 
traits, actions, and function. Thus in 
addition to the similar role of the sinner’s 
child. the hermit (encountered like the ghost 
of Abel) helps bring about Huon’s spiritual 
regeneration through his piety and purity; 
the two wives both resolve to follow the 
tormented wanderers, who attempt to save 
them from tigers; and Huon’s transgression 
against divine ordinance evokes what seems 
ubiquitous spectral persecution with remorse 
and agonized torment, exhaustion, emacia- 
tion and feebleness, groaning and raving, 
sinking to earth, burning eyes, etc., all of 
which duly reapvear in Cain. Since I have 
already presented the detailed evidence of 
much of this elsewhere? only a_ few 
comments need be added here. 

It is noteworthy that both Huon and Cain 


Cf. Review of English Studies, XVI (July 1940). 
pp. 274-89 for the detailed evidence in Canto II of 
ain. 
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follow a similar path. Both paths are 
mysteriously in twilight and ghostly, rough 
then smooth, narrow then broad; but the 
sequence of these features is reversed in 
Cain as are the desert and forest. Both 
paths wind through shadowy overarching 
fir-forests near broken rocks and intermin- 
able precipices and within earshot of a 
roaring torrent—a sombre, brooding land- 
scape corresponding to the mood of the hero. 
Finally, both paths lead through cavernous 
darkness and emerge into the open light. 
And there, in this wild and eerie solitude, 
both daemon-persecuted wanderers, alike 
feeble and exhausted, emaciated and totter- 
ing, pallid and bearing deep-graven marks 
of long suffering, behold a human shape 
which is or seems a ghost! Along with this 
assemblage of circumstantial similarities, 
which are too numerous, surely, to be acci- 
dental, there are of course differences. But 
it is especially the many similarities which 
shed light on Coleridge’s matter of re-crea- 
tion and the generous way in which Oberon 
both fed the loom and guided the weaver’s 
eye and hand.* 

There is one especially interesting passage 
in Canto/of Cain not previously pointed 
out. We saw that Wieland’s penitent hero 
is led by his unborn child to climb the 
interminable precipices and thence to follow 
the path. At its end, Wieland wrote, 
“before the brow of the rocks that round- 
about him stand, Ancient fir-trees waft down 
on him alone...” (VIII, 5). In his third 
paragraph Coleridge duly wrote this: 

*“Lead on, my child!’ said Cain; ‘ guide 

me, little child!’ And the innocent little 

child clasped a finger of the hand which 
had murdered the righteous Abel, and he 
guided his father. ‘ The fir-branches drip 
upon thee, my son.’ ‘Yea, pleasantly, 
father, for I ran fast and eagerly to bring 
thee the pitcher and the cake, and my 
body is not yet cool. How happy the 
squirrels are that feed on these fir-trees! 
they leap from bough to bough, and the 
old squirrels play round their young ones 
in the nest...’ (W.C. II, 13-21.) 


And Enos innocently babbles on—to Cain’s 
discomfiture and the obvious delight of 
young Hartley Coleridge’s father. But the 
squirrels? They evidently leaped onto the 


* These Oberon clusters at the end of Canto VII 
and the start of VIII seem to have left traces first 
in Osorio. then in Cain, and finally in the Mariner. 
Cf. also RES XV (Oct. 1939), pp. 404 and 408. 
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dripping fir-trees of Huon’s demon-haunted 
mountain sanctuary right out of the Luise 
of Voss, a fragment of which Coleridge had 
translated for the good of Citizen John 
Thelwall’s soul about a year earlier, thus: 

‘“. . cheerful as the birds singing in the 

wood here, or the squirrel that hops 

among the airy branches around its young 

in their nest.’”* 
How did Vose come to contribute to the 
Wanderings of Cain? Can Coleridge’s 
translation from Luise first have been copied 
into some notebook devoted to his German 
studies, where the Oberon translation also 
found its first haven? Or was there a 
subtler link? 

The process of spiritualization or spiritual 
regeneration, no less than his agony and 
torment under daemonic persecution, played 
an important part in the penance of Wie- 
land’s hero—especially in the idyllic Canto 
VIII, under the influence of the mystical 
hermit, love for his child and the human- 
angelic Rezia, and the healing power of 
Nature’s transfigured beauty in Titania’s 
mountain paradise. If there were to be any 
Hartleyan dynamics in the Wanderings of 
Cain, Wieland’s archetypal theme of atone- 
ment and second birth or spiritual awaken- 
ing could not have been lost upon Coleridge. 
The latter’s insistence in the passage above 
upon innocence, happiness, and natural 
beauty also resembles the stress on such soul 
therapy in Oberon. And that resemblance 
I think is significant. It seems to point to 
the inference that before the Ancient 
Mariner was conceived Coleridge was pre- 
occupied with the problem of the cause and 
cure of evil, man’s wilful blindness and how 
he comes to see the light. In this instance 
Coleridge’s ideas had not yet jelled suffi- 
ciently. But what he intended for Cain is 
hinted by Wieland’s hero. 

It seems to me that the idealistic theme of 
Oberon no less than its provocative concern 
with the origin of evil and a moment’s mis- 
deed—these and the unique daemonic 
machinery of the learned German poet who 
like Coleridge was steeped in the arcana of 
the “darling studies,” all help explain the 
latter’s fascination for the German romance. 
All help explain why he was translating it 
or translating from it at the time he was, 
and how it came initially to influence the 

“Cf. Letters I, 203 and my article ‘* Coleridge's 


Early Knowledge of German” in MP, LII, No. 3 
(Feb. 1955) p. 196. 
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Wanderings of Cain. His use of major 
thematic and architectonic features as well 
as minutiae from the German poem in that 
abortive experiment confirms the evidence 
of the Luise translation, and throws further 
light upon the nature of Coleridge’s early 
reading knowledge of German—which was 
obviously much more considerable than has 
generally been supposed.’ Especially his 
completed Canto II of the Wanderings 
reveals his competence and the intensity of 
his compulsive interest in Oberon at the out- 
set of his startling flowering time. 
Coleridge chosen to translate Wieland’s 
romance when he did. He knew quite well 
what he was deliberately doing “for pur- 
poses of poetry.” In Oberon he found a 
segment of a pattern for Cain as well as 
much stuff for its fabric. And _ the 
daemonic romance, as I shall show else- 
where, continued for some time to be of 
vital use to him. He himself said that when 
the Wanderings of Cain was dropped, “ the 
Ancient Mariner was written instead.” 


WERNER W. BEYER. 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


*There is a remote possibility, of course, that 
he read Oberon in the 1784 MS version of James 
Six (cf. my Keats and the Daemon King, N.Y., 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1947, p. 19), or else that Dr. 
Beddoes or someone else helped him translate what 
interested him. 


CARLING, THE OLD WOMAN 
AND THE PIG 


FOLLOWING Mr. Donald B. Sands’ 
interesting note,’ the following may be 
of interest. 

The E.D.D. says ‘Carlin’ or ‘ Carling’ 
(Scot.) is an old woman, hag, shrew, witch, 
quoting (1596) “ Sum old carlings sworne to 
witchcraft ”.2. In N. Yorks—the portable 
beam as cross-support to a hatchway cover 
in the floor. Shipwrights’ timbers and prob- 
ably figurative use of M.E. (or O.N.) 
‘ Kerling’—a woman. Stratmann says ‘ ker- 
ling’ from O.N. from ‘ carl’—a man, giving 
‘Cursor Mundi’ (1250-1340) as authority.° 
Jamieson agrees on ‘carling’ from ‘carl’, 
and remarks “ In Edda Saemund ‘ kaerling’ 
occurs in the sense of foemina plebeia and 


*N. & Q.cc. 10. 

? Leslie—History of Scotland 1596 1. 287. 

*F. H. Stratmann—A Middle English Dictionary 
ed. Bradley 1951. 
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S. Ger ‘ Kaering’ alias ‘ kaerling’ denotes 
old woman, anus.’”* 

Both ‘ carling’ and ‘ cailleach’ seem to be 
synonymous—an Old Woman—and was 
used as a term for the last corn cut after 
Hallowmas.’ There was undoubtedly a kind 
of religious symbolism here. The Cailleach 
or Carling was also a female spirit who, like 
Britomartis and Decerto, leaped into the sea 
to avoid the devil, her son and sometimes 
St. Patrick. She is connected with pigs in 
many Scottish myths. In one she is a swine- 
herd and in the Bannantyne MS. when 
attacked “by all the tykis of Tervey, the 
carling schup her on ane sow and is her 
gaites gane grunting our the Greik sie”.® 
The pig connection is possibly Pictish, for at 
Scara Brae, Orkney, the pig seems to have 
been revered,’ and till the end of 18th cen- 
tury there was a special feast at Sandwick, 
called Sow Day, on 17th December.’ 

The Cailleach or Carling is also identified 
with the goddess Anu who ruled the sea.’ 
In the Firth of Forth the S.W. gales are 
called ‘ Gentle Annie’, in Cromarty, ‘ Gentle 
Hannie’. At Danes Hill, Leicestershire, 
there was a cave called Black Annie’s Bower. 
Annie is represented as a savage woman who 
eats men or makes them mad.’® A stone 
near Dunany is called ‘ The Chair of Aine’ 
or ‘The Chair of Madness’. 


P. W. F. BRown. 


‘John Jamieson—Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language 1879. 

*Sir James Frazer—The Golden Bough Vol. I 
p. 339 (Abbr. Ed. p. 401). 

*Sir Walter Scott q.b. D. A. Mackenzie— 
Scottish Folklore 1912. 

*Dr. V. Gordon Childs—Scara Brae: A Pictish 
Village in Orkney 1931. 

— Account of Scotland 1793 
q.b. (6). 

e O’Kearney—Trans. Kilkenny Arch, Soc. Il. 


p..35, 
° Leicestershire County Folklore p. 4 q.b. R. 
Briffault—The Mothers Ill. p. 71. 


A NEW DATING FOR THE “ 0.E.D.” 


(THE earliest reference for ‘char 4 banc’ 
in the O.E.D. is dated 1832, but in fact 
there is a use of the word in one of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s journals, under the heading 
August 8th, 1820, when she was travelling in 
Switzerland. “ We had the offer of a char 
a banc to convey us to Interlaken.... The 
name tickled our fancy... .”” 
This amusement of the tourists rather sug- 


7E. de Selincourt, ed. Journals of Dorothy 
Wordsworth (London: Macmillan, 1941), II, p. 109. 
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gests that they were hearing this term for 
the first time. The vehicle is described by 
Miss Wordsworth as being “a long narrow 
wagon where all could sit (seven in num- 
ber”. Littré’s Dictionnaire de la langue 
francaise cites the word as being first used 
in Switzerland, and gives 1831 as the earliest 
dating. Dorothy Wordsworth’s use of it in 
1820 serves to confirm that the expression 
was of Swiss origin. BRIAN FOSTER. 


The University, Southampton. 


JALAP—A BORROWING FROM 
FRENCH? 


‘ JALAP,’ defined by the O.E.D. as a 
“purgative drug obtained from the 
tuberous roots of Exagonium (Ipomea) 
Purga and some other convolvulaceous 
plants,” ultimately derives from the Spanish 
(purga de) Jalapa, this being a reference to 
the Mexican city of that name, formerly 
known as Xalapa, itself a shortened form of 
the Aztec Xalapan, “sand by the water.” 
In the native language the initial consonant 
of this placename was pronounced like the 
English ‘sh’ and so was transcribed into 
Spanish by ‘x’ and then by ‘j,’ which in the 
early sixteenth century both denoted this 
sound (cf. English ‘Quixote,’ Spanish 
Quijote and French Quichotte, only the 
latter retaining the original pronunciation of 
the consonant in question, since the Spanish 
sound has later become velar in character). 
It has generally been held that English 
took ‘jalap’ from French and not directly 
from Spanish. In 1954, however, Dr. J. A. 
Sheard stated that it came to us “through 
Spanish ” (page 274 of The words we use). 
The truth of the matter is difficult to deter- 
mine, since in either case we are obviously 
dealing with a borrowing based on the 
written and not the spoken form. The 
earliest O.E.D. attestation of ‘ jalap’ is 1675, 
while Dauzat’s Dictionnaire Etymologique 
gives the earliest example in French for the 
year 1654, although the form xalapa is listed 
for 1640. 

With the publication of The Knyvett 
Letters by Dr. B. Schofield in 1949, a new 
dating of the English word was made 
possible. Under the heading of 21st March, 
1644, we read: “ Yesterday my comrades & 
I came to towne, lay this night with widd, 
who I found making all cleane with jollupp. 
Tonight she may be som’what sweeter” 
(page 132). 
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An editorial footnote expresses some 
doubt as to whether “jollupp” stands for 
‘jalap’ or ‘julep’ ie. “a medicated drink 
used as a demulcent.” In fact there would 
appear to be no room for doubt either on 
semantic or phonetic grounds that ‘jalap’ 
is meant, since it is clearly a purgative and 
not a demulcent medicine which is referred 
to, and also because “ jollupp” is a phonetic 
rendering of a pronunciation of ‘ jalap’ that 
is still in use. 

So here we have an example of the name 
of this medicine which is some thirty years 
earlier than the O,E.D. dating, and, more 
important, ten years earlier than the first 
record of jalap in French. Until such time 
as the French word appears in a document 
written prior to 1644, it seems reasonable 
to agree with Dr. Sheard that ‘ jalap’ came 
to English from Spanish without passing 
through the medium of French. 


Southampton. BRIAN FOSTER. 


A SOURCE FOR HARDY’S “ THE 
DUCHESS OF HAMPTONSHIRE ” 


"THOMAS HARDY, as is well known, 

__based a good deal of his fiction on 
incidents taken or developed from real life. 
An instance that has not, I believe, previ- 
ously been noted is the use he made of an 
experience that happened to his brother-in- 
law, the Reverend Caddell Holder, as the 
climactic irony of “ The Duchess of Hamp- 
tonshire,” one of the stories in A Group of 
Noble Dames.' 

As a young man Holder “ was a curate in 
Bristol during the terrible cholera visitation. 
He related that one day at a friend’s house 
he met a charming young widow, who in- 
vited him to call on her. With pleasant 
anticipations he went at tea-time a day or 
two later, and duly inquired if she was at 
home. The servant said with a strange face: 
‘Why, Sir, you buried her this morning!’ 
He found that amongst the many funerals 
of cholera victims he had conducted that 

* This story had appeared earlier (1878 and 1884) 
as “The Impulsive dy of Croome Castle” in 
one periodical and as “Emmeline, or Passion vs. 
Principle’”’ in another; see Carl J. Weber, “A 
Masquerade of Noble Dames,’ PMLA, LVIII 
(1943), 558-563. That the story was based on 
actual incidents is supported by Rebekah Owen’s 
comment, “‘All the Group of Noble Dames are 
true,’ ’—quoted in Carl J. Weber, “‘An Elizabethan 
Basis for a Hardy Tale? An Addendum,” PMLA, 
LVI (1941), 598. 
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day, as on every day, hers had been one.” 

In “The Duchess of Hamptonshire ” the 
final irony lies in Alwyn Hill’s unawareness 
of what woman it is he has performed the 
burial service for. Readers of the story will 
remember that the Duchess, unbeknown to 
Hill, whom she loves, follows him on board 
the ship he takes for America. Hill, the 
only clergyman on the vessel, officiates at 
the funeral of a young woman, and it is 
only years later, after much investigation, 
that he discovers her to have been the 
Duchess.’ 

Hardy expands the several days into ten 
years and makes the interesting acquain- 
tanceship a love-match, but the basic idea 
is the same. Here, then, is another example 
of Hardy’s use of material from real life 
and of his connoisseurship of the macabre, 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


?F, E. Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 
1840-1891 (New York, 1928), p. 202. The incident 
is given under the year 1882, the time of Holder’s 
death, but it was clearly told to Hardy at an earlier 


date. 
* A Group of Noble Dames (London, 1903), pp. 


225-226, 231-234. Hardy seems to be remembering 
the plague in his comment that the news of the 
young woman’s fever (p. 231), “caused no little 
alarm among all the passengers, for the sanitary 
conditions of the ship were anything but satis- 
factory.” 


THE WORD “ AIRCRAFT,” 1866 


N the O.E.D. the earliest citations for “ air- 
craft,” an air machine, are dated 1907 
and 1910. They are listed in the Supplement 
as follows: 1907 The Wellman air balloon, 
a comparatively slow, but . . . skilfully con- 
structed aircraft. 1910 [Suppose] an aircraft 
to possess the very moderate speed of 9 
metres per second. 

The reader might conclude that the word 
was born in the early twentieth century. 
But it can be found in Campaigns of a non- 
combatant, 1866 (New York: Blelock and 
Co.), by George Alfred Townsend, a British 
war correspondent who came to America in 
1863 to report on the Civil War, particularly 
on the campaigns in Virginia. The passage 
(p. 117) reads: “ They [the sun’s rays] threw 
a hazy atmosphere upon the balloon, and 
the light shone through the network like the 
sun through the ribs of the skeleton ship in 
the Ancient Mariner. Then, as all looked 
agape, the aircraft ‘ plunged, and tacked, and 
veered,’ and drifted rapidly toward the 
Federal lines again.” 
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One wonders how much further back in 
time a hunt for other examples could push 
its history. In view of the intensive study of 
aviation and ballooning in France from the 
late eighteenth century onwards, one won- 
ders if something like “ machine de I’air ” or 
“navire de l’air” might not have existed 
and have called forth our English word 
“aircraft.” This would be an interesting 
matter to pursue. E. Littré’s Dictionnaire 
de la langue francaise (Paris, 1885) gives no 


help. ATCHESON L. HENCH. 
University of Virginia. 


A RUSKIN ECHO IN 
‘THE WINGS OF THE DOVE’ 


"THE real effect on Henry James’s work of 

his interest in Ruskin’ is still virtually 
an unknown quantity, but it is obvious that 
a novel like The Wings of the Dove (1902) 
owes a great deal to it—and not only in 
the setting.* James seems to have gone out- 
side The Stones of Venice (1851) to The 
Crown of Wild Olive (1866) for imagery to 
illuminate one of the important characters 
in that story. 

In The Wings of the Dove, Book First, 11, 
Kate Croy sees her aunt, Mrs. Lowder, as 
‘Britannia of the Market Place—Britannia 
unmistakable, but with a pen in herear.. .” 
She visualises her room as ‘her office, her 
counting-house, her battlefield . . .’ and in- 
cludes in her panoply ‘a helmet, a shield, a 
trident and a ledger’. She thinks of her, 
moreover, aS ‘a complex and _ subtle 
Britannia’, for ‘her florid philistinism, her 
plumes and her train, her fantastic furniture 
and heaving bosom, the false gods of her 
taste and false notes of her talk’ are only 
one side of her; she is as * passionate ’ as she 
is ‘practical’ and has ‘a reticule for her 
prejudices as deep as that other pocket, the 
pocket full of coins stamped in her image, 
that the world best knew her by . . . she 
was unscrupulous and immoral . . . Mrs. 
Lowder was London, was life—the roar of 
the siege and the thick of the fray. There 
were some things, after all, of which 
Britannia was afraid; but Aunt Maud was 
afraid of nothing...’ 

Kate’s image of her aunt recalls Ruskin’s 
*“““Goddess of Getting-on” or “ Britannia 

* See Percy Lubbock, The Letters of Henry James, 
1920, Vol. 1, p. 7, 16, Pp. 20-1. 

*See Leon Edel, Henry James, The Untried Years, 
1843-70, 1953, pp. 306-7. 
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of the Market ”’’ in ‘ Traffic ’ (1864), Lecture 
11, sections 73-6, in The Crown of Wild 
Olive. This lecture, though addressed to 
the citizens of Bradford, amounts to a direct 
and spirited attack on English philistinism 
in general. Ruskin trounces his audience for 
summoning him, as a kind of ‘ respectable 
architectural man-milliner’, to help them 
with ideas for their proposed new Exchange 
(‘ You cannot have good architecture merely 
by asking people’s advice on occasion’), 
goes on to develop his argument about the 
connection between morality and taste 
(‘ Taste is not only a part and an index of 
morality;—it is the ONLY morality’), and 
points out the discrepancy in modern 
Engiand between ‘nominal religion’ and 
the ‘ practical and earnest religion’ of which 
‘the ruling goddess may be best generally 
described as the “ Goddess of Getting-on ” 
or “ Britannia of the Market”’. Business, 
however, need not always be ugly—‘ there 
might surely be a heroism in such affairs; 
and all commerce become a kind of selling 
of doves,’ not impious’—and when that 
happens, when business assumes the high 
heroisms of knight-errantry, then, says 
Ruskin, ‘I could carve something for you 
on your exchange worth looking at’. Until 
then the only fitting monument is a statue 
of ‘Britannia of the Market’. This 
Britannia Agoraia, the ruling goddess of 
England’s ‘ practical and earnest religion’, 
Ruskin invests with a ‘corslet of leather, 
folded over her heart in the shape of a 
purse, with thirty slits in it, for a piece of 
money to go in at, on each day of the 
month’; he devises as her crest a partridge 
with an inscription from Jeremiah, XVII, 
11, which he translates as follows: 

As the partridge, fostering what she brought not 

forth, so he that getteth riches, not by right, 

shall leave them in the midst of his days, and 
at his end shall be a fool... .; 
and he decorsates the frieze of her temple 
(the Exchange) with pendant purses. 

In the passage from The Wings of the 
Dove Kate warns herself (and us) against 
‘the mistake of trusting to easy analogies’, 
but she does so only in order to suggest how 
much more formidable than even Ruskin’s 
sharply satirical abstraction is the flesh and 
blood reality of James’s remarkable ‘Aunt 


Maud’. MIRIAM ALLOTT. 
*See Matthew, XXI, 12. Ruskin again refers to 


‘the selling of doves’ in his description of Prazzo 
San Marco (The Stones of Venice). 





Readers’ Queries 





F,PWARD RANDOLPH.—I am preparing 

a study of the colonial career of 
Edward Randolph, 1632-1703, in the service 
of the English Crown. If there is some per- 
sonal correspondence or information con- 
cerning Randolph which I am unlikely to 
come across in my bibliographical work and 
later research, perhaps some reader would 
be so kind as to inform me of the existence 
and availability of such information. 


DAVID J. GORMAN. 


AMUEL WOODS.—I am anxious to find 
any record of Samuel Woods (born ca. 
1636) who, at some time before 1653 
emigrated—either alone or with his father— 
to the Massachusetts Colony in New Eng- 
land. There, in Cambridge in 1659, he 
married one Alice Rushton. Is there any 
extant record of his origins (or his wife’s), 
or of the date of emigration of either family? 
WILLIAM Woops. 
Lower Rempstone, 
Corfe Castle, Dorset. 


IR JOHN CHURCHILL AND SIR 
EDWARD HERBERT. I am anxious 

to find portraits of these two judges. 
Churchill was of Churchill Court, Somerset, 
and held the office of Master of the Rolls for 
a short time before his death in 1687. He 
was M.P. and Recorder for Bristol. Sir 
Edward Herbert, Lord Chief Justice, died 
1698. All obvious sources have been tried 


without success. W. H. W. SaBINe. 


* f.C.4,’ c. 1700.—In a short letter which 

appeared in the correspondence col- 
umn (main page of The Times 1952-3 the 
writer quoted a speech made at a meeting 
held circa 1700 a.D. in connection with St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Smithfield, in 
which the speaker regretted the picturesque 
narrow streets of pre-Fire London and the 
Norman grandeur of Old St. Paul’s and de- 
clared that he hated the new wide thorough- 
fares lined with ugly brick houses and 
thought the new public buildings and Sir 
Christopher Wren’s work hideous. I would 
be most grateful if any of your readers could 
supply either the date of The Times letter or, 
better still, the reference to the original 


speech. (Miss) JANE LANG. 
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BRIDLEs, FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
Where can I find a saying of the Duke 
of Wellington about the elaborate bridles 
of French Army horse being of less use than 
the British simpler bridles, which could, 
when necessary, be repaired with a piece of 
string, an impossibility with the French 
bridles? E. W. 


ANDLORDS.—What modern politician 
(Sir Winston Churchill?) said “All 
mankind lives either by production or 
plunder, and landlords do not live by 
production ”? E. W. 


‘THOMAS MOZLEY, REMINISCENCES, 

This once famous but now little-read 
book contains an account of Thomas 
Mozley’s boyhood days in Derby in the early 
years of the last century. Mozley knew 
descendants of old families to whom had 
come down stories of the "45 and of the 
brief time spent by the Prince’s army in 
Derby before it turned back to Scotland. 
One, they said, had heard the Prince declare 
that he would rather be buried alive where 
he was than give up the march to London. 
Have these words been recorded by 
historians? 

Mozley’s book contains much about his 
brother-in-law, John Henry Newman, and 
about those associated with the future 
Cardinal in the early days of the Tractarian 
movement. He says much less of Keble and 
very little of Pusey, but writes freely of 
Hurrell Froude and his brother, the Wilber- 
forces, and the future archbishop of Dublin, 
Whately. What was the famous line in the 
‘Christian Year’ which Keble would not 
give up until he was on his death bed (Vol. 
1, p. 220)? C. 


FIGHT HOURS’ DAY.—Can any reader 

refer me to diaries, biographies, corre- 
spondence, historical or literary works, 
books by Reformers, reviews, newspapers, 
etc., of the period 1770-1831 (except Robert 
Owen), where the writer argues for an eight 
hours’ day, or refers to the necessity of 
introducing shorter working hours, in indus- 
try; of special interest are references to the 
well-known tradition that King Alfred of 
Wessex (d. 901) had divided the twenty-four 
hours of the day into three equal portions, 
to support such a reform. 


GéstTa LANGENFELT, Ph.D. 
Domherrevigen 7. Bromma (Sweden). 
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Replies 





‘NIE’ & ‘BAD’ (cc. 422-4).—There can be 
no doubt that Mr. Paul E. Bennett has 
an important case, and one looks forward 
with keenest interest to hearing much more 
about it. With respect I offer two cautions. 
Actually we do not know just in what sense 
Henslowe employed the term ‘ne’, so that 
unhappily it cannot be ‘ obvious that Hens- 
lowe was mistaken in calling Titus “ne” in 
1594”. Hence need for modification, and 
I do not think it will materially interfere 
‘with the central thesis, indubitably appears. 
In 1909, again in 15 and °34, Professor 
Pollard posited ‘bad’ to denote those 
Shakespeare Quartos, which, in his judg- 
ment, had been condemned by Heminge and 
Condell’s words ‘stolne, and surreptitious ’. 
Hence ‘ stolne, and surreptitious ” =relevant 
Shakespeare Qq=‘bad’. Therefore it is 
legitimate to predicate ‘ bad’ and its associa- 
tions of such Qq, but of no other texts. 
Consequently a very gross paralogism 
appears when Mr. Bennett invokes ‘ bad’ to 
describe the 1594 text. This shocking howler 
is of course not new. It has been heard in 
Senior Common Rooms no less than on the 
Campus. Present and coming generations 
of textual scholars would, I am quite sure, 
be well advised to shun it, and to introduce 
a new term that can claim both justification 
and accuracy. Perhaps pseudo=a roman 
‘p’ suffix as in p—A Knack to Know A 
Knave might suit, with date added to p texts 
when more than one, thus ensuring differen- 
tiation. Certainly Mr. Bennett must aban- 
don ‘ bad’ if logical argument is to be pre- 
served in such cases as the present one. 


K. B. Danks. 


“HIAMLET’, II. ii. 306-24.—Finger-tapping 

might excuse Mr. Wallace A. Bacon 
(cc. 475-7) for not observing that what 
“seems” to others “is” to Hamlet. The 
former are “ actions that a man might play ” 
(see I, ii), but Hamlet is not playing. 


B. R. JERMAN. 


Two POEMS BY HERRICK? (cc. 380, 

500).—Whoever wrested the lines, 
“ Swell, swell, my joyes,” from their original 
significance (the mounting ambition of 
Sejanus) adapted and applied them to his 
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own religious situation: hence the heading, 
“This day I received my private Gospel.” 
It could well have been Herrick, the devoted 
friend and pupil of Jonson. At least the 
parallel with Herrick’s own verse which I 
pointed out may indicate one more sugges- 
tion received by him from Jonson. 


R. G. HOWARTH. 


HERRICK'S EPITAPH ON HIS NIECE 

ELIZABETH (cc. 341)—The Rev. 
Canon Charles Smyth, Rector of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, informs 
me that the memorial tablet has been 
restored only in the sense that it is now 
replaced by a new one inscribed with the 


verses from Stow. R. G. HowarTH. 


"THE BEVILL FAMILY OF CO. HUNT’S 

(cc. 418).—The suggestion of an earlier 
connection between the families of Bevill 
and Sander is unwarranted. The bequest 
was to Anne Kervill, which had been mis- 


read as Bevill. P. C. D. Munpy. 


MILTON: LYCIDAS (cc. 58, 235, 575).— 

It is forty years since I ‘did’ Lycidas 
as an examination piece: but in those days 
the “ grim two-handed engine at the door” 
was the twin Statutes of Provisors and 


Praemuiure. HuGu Ross WILLIAMSON. 





(Continued from page 92) 

Sarah Curran eventually married Robert 
Henry Sturgeon, a Captain in the Royal 
Staff Corps, who was killed in the Peninsular 
War in 1813. The details of their courtship 
are unknown, but the couple were married 
in 1805, ten months before he was ordered to 
Sicily whither she accompanied him. The 
letters which Sarah wrote to her kind friends 
the Penroses are here published for the first 
time, and describe life in Messina between 
1806 and 1808, in which latter year Sarah 
returned to England and died. This con- 
tribution to Irish history has been clearly a 
labour of love; much careful research has 
been done, and the result is entirely satis- 
factory. Unhappily, Major-General Mac- 
mullen did not live to see the fruits of his 
labours in print, but Mr. John Brophy com- 
pleted and saw the work through the press. 
The format of the book is pleasing, and the 
illustrations (and the remarks upon them) 
are interesting. 








The Library 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE PASTONS, 
by Norman Davis. (Off-print from The 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 
XL, Oxford University Press, 4s.) 

HEN Mr. Norman Davis delivered the 
‘Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Lec- 

ture’ at the British Academy on 19 May 
1954, he examined some features of the 
language of the Paston family as it is found 
in their surviving tetters which may be dated 
between 1425 and 1503. Technicalities are 
bound to appear in a study of this nature, 
but there are also some very interesting 
observations of a more general character. 
The employment of clerks for letter-writing, 
the preparation of drafts (presumably from 
dictation), differences of spelling and sounds, 
a comparison of the style between the 
writers of one generation and the next, the 
distribution of words in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the use of dialectal technical words 
are among the points presented. The author 
has no difficulty in convincing at least one 
of his readers that ‘it is abundantly clear 
that most of these people were highly 
literate, and even those who could not write 
were thoroughly articulate’. The sources 
used in the compilation of this paper are 
given in the notes, and we are grateful to 
have this excellent lecture in a permanent 
form so that we can turn to it from time 
to time and thereby add enjoyment to the 
reading of the homely correspondence of 
the Pastons, the Celys and their contem- 
poraries. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
MILTON, Volume II. Edited by Helen 
Darbishire Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 
1955, pp. xx.+375, 35s. net. 

MILTON AND THE ANGELS, by 
Robert H. West. University of Georgia 
Press, Athens, pp. ix. +221, $4.50. 


HE second volume of Miss Darbishire’s 
edition of Milton’s Poetical Works 
contains Paradise Regain’d, Samson Agon- 
istes and the “ minor poems” published in 
“1645, 1673, etc.” The “etc.” covers the 
sonnets to Cromwell, Fairfax and Vane not 
printed either in the 1645 or in the 1673 
edition, the passages translated into English 
in the prose works and two Latin poems 
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from Milton’s commonplace book. The 
volume, therefore, completes this memorable 
and monumental edition of the whole of 
Milton’s verse in English, Latin and Italian, 

The same care that was bestowed in the 
text of Paradise Lost has now gone to pro- 
duce an equally reliable and authoritative 
text of the poems in this volume. As Miss 
Darbishire points out in her introduction, 
the problems here are somewhat different 
from those relating to the text of Paradise 
Lost. John Starkey, the printer of Paradise 
Regain’'d and Samson Agonistes did not 
attend to Milton’s rules of spelling and 
punctuation so carefully as Samuel Sim. 
mons, the printer of Paradise Lost. His 
punctuation, as Miss Darbishire writes, is 
“easy-going”. She believes that Milton 
intended his system to be carried out in his 
last two great poems as rigorously as in 
Paradise Lost, and she has_ therefore 
brought the text of these two poems as far 
as possible into line with what she believes 
Milton’s intentions to have been. In the 
““minor poems” she does not believe that 
Milton was trying to impose any system of 
orthography or punctuation on his printer, 
though in 1645 he was probably “ moving 
towards his own system”. She has, there- 
fore, used the 1645 edition as the basis of her 
text, “applying not a drastic but a light 
revision” and using certain readings from 
Milton’s manuscripts and the other printed 
copies of Comus and Lycidas. The general 
appearance of the texts of these poems has, 
therefore, quite properly “the stamp of the 
early seventeenth century upon it”. The 
texts of the Italian and Latin poems have 
been carefully edited by Mr. John Purves 
and Professor H. W. Garrod. There are no 
explanatory notes, but there is a very 
illuminating and valuable textual commen- 
tary extending over eighty pages and an 
appendix on the printing of the poems. The 
only misprint found by the present reviewer 
is on p. 364, where, in the note on 1. 27 of 
Psalm LXXXII the words “ Philistims ”, cor- 
rectly printed in the text, appears as “ Phitis- 
tims ” in the note, and “ Phitistism ” instead 
of “ Philistim ” is given as the Hebrew form 
of the word. In the last line of Stanza XIX 
of the Nativity Ode “Inspires”, the read- 
ing of the 1645 edition, is retained. The 
apostrophe is almost certainly a misprint, 
which was corrected in the 1673 edition. It 
would surely have been advisable to follow 
the 1673 edition here, as indeed has been 
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done in several other places in the Ode 
where the readings of that edition are 
obviously superior to those of 1645, 
Paradise Lost and, to a less extent, Para- 
dise Regain’d are poems largely about 
angels, and one of the great differences 
between the modern and the seventeenth- 
century reader is that the earlier reader 
generally knew a great deal about angels 
(including the fallen variety) while the 
average modern reader knows very little and, 
perhaps, cares even less. It is rather 
surprising that no _ detailed scholarly 
treatment of the subject should have 
appeared till the middle of the twentieth 
The work has now been done 
thoroughly and ably by Dr. Robert H. West, 
of the University of Georgia. The first five 
chapters of his book are devoted to a learned 
and interesting sketch of the history of 
“ angelology ” before Milton. After briefly 
summarizing the views of Plato, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, the neoplatonists, the Fathers, the 
Rabbis, Michael Psellus, the Schoolmen and 
such later writers as Cardan, Calvin, Zanchy 
and Galileo, Dr. West passes to a fairly 
extensive survey of “ angelology ” in seven- 
teenth century England, pointing to the 
differences between Catholic, Anglican and 
Puritan divines in their treatment of this 
subject and the profusion of fantasy and 
conjecture in Platonists like Henry More 
and occultists like Robert Fludd. Milton 
had thus a great body of material ready at 
hand and there was “enough overlap of 
thought and enough ambiguity of expres- 
sion” to enable him “to appeal imagina- 
tively to many sorts of thinkers without 
seriously affronting any ” when dealing with 
this subject. In the five chapters that form 
the second half of his book, Dr. West pro- 
vides an acute and well-balanced survey of 
Milton’s handling of angels in his epics. 
He is especially to be commended for never 
losing sight of the fact that Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regain’d are poems, and that 
many of the things that Milton says about 
angels in them must be regarded not as 
philosophical statements but as literary 
devices: “in writing angelological passages 
in Paradise Lost, Milton was never con- 
trolled first by consideration of the 
‘science’; his lines on angels are always 
poetic fiction before they are angelology. ... 
The fancies, such as Uriel’s gliding down the 
sunbeam are guided by angelology hardly 
at all. The conjectures such as the Psellian 
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material, have no standing as doctrine. 
Some items, however, do stand as doctrine, 
because though they always appear in the 
mirror of the epic poetry shaped by its 
rhetorical and dramatic requirements, they 
are shaped, too, by its moral and didactic 
requirements. When Milton talks of angeis, 
he moulds what he has to say according to 
ideas of them which he holds to be really 
true and also according to the needs of effec- 
tive poetic statement.” The objections of 
Dr. Johnson and A. J. A. Waldock are cited 
and ably answered; “A poem on the scale 
of Paradise Lost justly claims a certain mag- 
nanimity of its readers, a willingness to shrug 
at trifling inconsistencies.” Dr. West's re- 
joinder to Waldock’s objection that ‘* seven- 
teenth century science could do better than 
this” is the statement that “ the fact is that 
seventeenth century angelological * science’ 
could not do a bit ‘ better than this’” and 
he remarks acutely that “ the faults that we 
think our common sense finds in Milton’s 
account of the angels come not from special 
deficiencies in the angelology he used, but 
first from the fact that all angelology in- 
stantly impresses our common sense as 
deficient, and second, from the fact that no 
angelology was put together with literary 
adaptation in mind”. Milton, he contends, 
“included them (Angels) in Paradise Lost 
because he believed solidly in this larger 
idea which they helped to make graphic ”. 
He is ready to admit that “not even a 
partisan of Milton and angelology could 
contend that Milton made the angelological 
lines in Paradise Lost into his greatest 
poetry” and that “the work does not gain 
from the facts that most of its characters 
are angels and that their shifts between 
eternal and temporal surroundings compel 
detached attention to their nature”. His 
final verdict is that “with the material he 
had available . . . Milton made a splendidly 
integrated and consistent job of the angelo- 
logical structure he undertook to raise ” and 
“if we allow for Milton’s special problems 
and the interests and tastes of his time, we 
can see that Milton has not bungled his 
angels”. 


YOUNG SAMUEL JOHNSON. A bio- 
graphy by James L. Clifford. Heinemann. 
30s. net. 

‘THIS is Johnson up to his fortieth year, 

when Boswell first knew him. It is a 
disturbing and exciting book: disturbing our 
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idealization of Johnson, exciting and allay- 
ing our opposition to what Professor Clifford 
has to make known to us. No one can 
believe that Johnson was a hypocrite, yet a 
long and affectionate letter to his wife 
towards the end of a prolonged holiday 
spent largely with fair women would be a 
masterpiece of invention in a novel. There 
is nothing else so belief-shaking in the book. 
But the long intervals of contented work- 
lessness between three unsuccessful attempts 
at schoolmastering are shocking to one who 
has had over fifty years of continuous 
employment. But one has to remember not 
only Johnson’s ‘ too too solid’ mass of flesh, 
but his later prodigious labour on the 
Rambler and the Dictionary. He doubtless 
enjoyed his own little joke when he’ named 
himself the Idler and the Rambler. 

But Boswell solves all one’s difficulties 
when he writes: 

* The “ morbid melancholy ”, which was 
lurking in his constitution, and to which 
we may ascribe those particularities, and 
that aversion to regular life, which at a 
very early period marked his character, 
gathered such strength in his twentieth 
year as to afflict him in a dreadful 
manner.... He felt himself overwhelmed 
with an horrible hypochondria, with per- 
petual irritation, fretfulness, and im- 
patience; and with a dejection, gloom, and 
despair, which made existence misery. 
From this dismal malady he never after- 
wards was perfectly relieved; and all his 
labours, and all his enjoyments, were but 
temporary interruptions of its baleful 
influence.’ 

But Johnson himself analyses his own 
indolence as something very much other 
than self-indulgence: 

‘The drunkard for a time laughed over 
his wine; the ambitious man triumphed in 
the miscarriage of his rival; but the cap- 
tives of Indolence had neither superiority 
nor merriment. Discontent lowered in 
their looks, and sadness hovered round 
their shades; yet they crawled on reluc- 
tant and gloomy, till they arrived at the 
depth of the recess, varied only with 
poppies and nightshade, where the 
dominion of Indolence terminates, and the 
hopeless wanderer is delivered up to 
Melancholy; the chains of Habit are 
riveted for ever; and Melancholy, having 
tortured her prisoner for a time, consigns 
him at last to the cruelty of Despair.’ 
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That is from ‘The Vision of Theodore’, 
which none of us are likely to have read, 
But Professor Clifford has read it for us, and 
we owe him our admiration and gratitude 
for his scholarship. 


THE VOICE OF SARAH CURRAN, by 
Major-General H. T. MacMullen. (Pri- 
vately; distributed by Greene’s Library, 
16 & 18 Clare Street, Dublin, C. 17, 1955.) 
7s. 6d. 

“THE name of Sarah Curran is familiar 

to Irish people all over the world as 

the romantic heroine of one of the saddest 
and briefest episodes in Ireland's struggle for 
independence.’ This is the opening para- 
graph in Major-General MacMullen’s study 
of ‘ the betrothed of Robert Emmet, a young 
idealist who led an abortive rebellion in 
1803’. This book is hardly a biography, 
because of the serious gaps in the records 
which would be necessary to achieve that 
aim, but it does show a good deal of Sarah 
Curran’s personality and that of her ill-fated 
lover; the author’s success lies, to a large 
extent, in his having made the best use of 
correspondence which he has quoted at 
length instead of taking the highlights out 
of their proper context. 

A good picture of Irish life at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries is before us, but the events 
at the time of the Act of Union in 1800 
naturally occupy the most prominent posi- 
tion. The failure of Emmet’s rising at 
Harold’s Cross, his arrest, trial and execu- 
tion make a pathetic story, but it is one of 
which a reassessment was long overdue. 
Readers may like to compare Major-General 
MacMullen’s version with that given by 
Washington Irving in the Sketch Book. The 
tragedy which overwhelmed Sarah, and the 
events leading up to her marriage and early 
death are described with a moving simplicity 
and with a candid appreciation of the lives, 
times and motives of the persons concerned. 
Legends grow up around martyrs to any 
cause, and Emmet was no exception; there 
is, however, no doubt that Emmet became a 
popular hero, and that his idealism, dignity 
and youthfulness ‘helped to nullify the 
ironic contrast between his vast aims 
indicated in his Manifesto of the Provisional 
Government of Ireland and his actual 
achievement of an insurrection suppressed 
in a single night’. 

(For conclusion see page 89) 
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